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HISTORY OF THE WAR. 
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That we may have a clear view of the 


battles now impending, it Will be necess:- 
ry to lgok at the features of the country in 
which they occurred. An accompanyics 
glance at a map of Virginia, will aid the 
reader in following our description. ‘Ow the 
line between the counties of Fauquier ani a 
Prince Wi! liam, runs a moun 

known by the homely title of the BullRun 
Mountain. Under a different name it is 
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continued through the county of Loudon, 
up to the Potomac. At.a distance, it pre- 
sents to the observer those same tranquil 
tints, varying from a deep blue, to a shade 
hardly stronger than that of a clear firma- 
roent, which makes the charm of the moun- 
tain district of Virginia. Through this 
ridge, the county road and the Manassas 
Gap Rail-Road, penetrate between Fau- 
guier and Prince William, by a nass known 
as Thoroughfare Gap. In the mountain, 
gush out several springs which unite tbeir 
hittle rills within a few miles, and form the 
stream called Bull Run. It is the dividing 
line between Prince William and Fairfax, 

and runs with gentle meanders in a course 
* somewhat South of East, until it falls into 
Occoquan River, ten miles above its mouth, 
in the Potomac. Bull Ruan, like the other 
streams of that region, is in most places, 
and at most times sluggish and shallow. 
but is liable to enormous increase, in its 
volume and rapidity, under the heavy rains 
of Summer. A single day of rain will 
cause it to rise beyond its banks and over- 
flow with a rushing torrent, dangerous to 


those who have only known its peaceful 
s?asons. 


Its banks are generally steep and rocky, 
but it is crossed bya great mumber of coun- 
ty and neighbourhood roads and by fords, 
some well known and long used, others 
more difficult and only known to the peo- 
pie living in the vicinity. The Northern 
bank is:generally mucky higher than the 
Southern. The country on both sides is 
broken and abounding in thick woods. On 
each bank it rises from the stream and 
rolls into gentle hills, as it falls back; on 
the North side, this ‘rolling surface is con- 
tinued beyond Centreville; on the South 
side, after tising from the banks, the coun- 
try flows away in the Manassas Plains to- 
wards the Junction, often varied by hills 
and with open fields and thick fore%ts irreg- 
ularly sucteeditg each other. 

A straight line drawn from Centrevilie 
to Beauregard’s Camp, at Manassas, would 
cross the run nearly at Mitchell’s Ford, 
about equi-distant from the two points, and 
about three miles from each; Next below 
Mitchell’s, a mile and a half distant, was 
Blackburn’s Ford; farther down, about the 
same distance, was McLean’s Ford, and 


e.« 
’ 


almost an impossibility. 





still farther down, was the Union Mills 
Ford, close to the bridge of the Orangeand 
Alexandria Rail-Road. About two anda 
half miles above Mitchell’s Ford, was a 
substantial Stone Bridge, across which ran 


‘the Warrenton Turnpike from Centreville. 


Three fords, very little used, known as 
Island, Ball’s and Lewis's, intervened be- 
tween Mitchell's and the Stone Bridge. 
And, finally, about two miles abgve the 
Bridge, was Sudley'’s Ford, crossing two 
branches of the run, close by the springs 
and church of the same name. 

The position of Manassas Junction is 
naturally strong, and forms the key to a 
wide sweep of country, running from the 
mouth of the Occoquan on the Potomac, to 
the Blue Ridge and the Valley of Virginia. 
It is elevated above the plains, which 
stretch from Centreville, and with a rolling 
and often thickly wooded country on eacl» 
side, its approaches by the roads could be 
readily made nearly impassable. The En- 
gineering skill of Beauregard had added 
greatly to its natural advantages. A ljne 
of forts, commanding every possible aven- 
ue of assault, zigzag in direction, and ex- 
tending fully two miles, with angles, sal- 
ients, bastions, casemates and facings of 
Sand-bags, surrounded the central build- 
ings. Thirty-two pounders were mounted 
in the principal batteries, and the works 
were so’ arranged that a rear attack was 
In a small framed 
farm-house, close to the Rail-Road, Gen. 
Beauregard had his head quarters. Here, 
in a room of simple garnitnre, hung around 
with maps of the State and contiguous 
counties, at a plain pine table he sata 
large part of each day, examining plans, 
receiving reports, and exerting every ener- 
gy of his trained war genius to render the 
small army under his command efficient to 
resist the numbers about to be hurled upon 
him. In the open piazza of the farm- 
house, his table was spread, and three 
times a day he met his military friends at 
a board as hospitable as it was unostenta- 
tious. He enlisted the confidence of all 
under him, and his soldiers loved and 
obeyed him.a 





a Sketch in New Orleans Picayune. See 
Examiner, July 20th. 
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To guard his line. of battle, upon Bull 
Run, he made the strongest disposition of 
his forces that their numbers would allow. 
Lowest down, near the Ford at Union 
Mills, was the Brigade of General Ewell. 
lt consisted of two Alabama Regiments— 
the Sth, under Rhodes, and 6th, under Sei- 
bel; Seymour’s 6th Louisiana volunteers; 
a part of the Washington Artillery .from 
New Orleans, commanded by Major Wal- 
ton, consisting of four twelve-pound How- 
itzers, and three companies of Virginia 
Cavalry, under Captains Harrison, Green 
and Cabell. Next above, in rear of Mc- 
Lean’s Ford, was Gen. D. R. Jones’ Bri 
gade, consisting of a South Carolina Regi- 
ment, under Col. Jenkins, and two Missis- 
sippi Regiments, Burt's 17th and Fether- 
stone’s 18th, with two six-pounders from 
the Washington Artillery, and one Company 
of Cavalry. Next above, was Blackburn’s 
Ford, covered by the Brigade of General 
James Longstreet, composed of three Vir- 
ginia regiments, the first under Moore, the 
eleventh under Garland, andgthe seven- 
teerth under Corse, with two six-pounders 
also from the Washington Artillery. The 
approaches to Mitchell’s Ford, were held 
by Gen. Bonham’s Brigade, composed of 
Kershaw’s 2nd ; Williams’ 3d; Bacon’s 7th, 
* and Cash’s 8th South Caroljna Regiments. 
Shields’ and Delaware Kemper’s Batteries, 
and six companies of Virg:nia Cavalry, 
respectively commanded by Captains Flood, 
Radford, Payne, Ball, Wickham and Pow- 
ell, all under Col. Radford. Gen, Cocke's 
Brigade, covered the fords from the Stone 
Bridge to Mitchell's. It. consisted entirely 
of Virginia troops ; Withers’ 18th; Lieut. 
Col. Strange’s 19th, and R. T. Preston’s 
28th; with Capt. Latham’s Lynchhurg 
Battery and one company of Cavalry. Fi- 
nally, the left flank was held by Col, Evans, 
who protected the Stone Bridge, and watch- 
ed the crossings above, with the 4th South 
Carolina Regiment, under Sloan, Major 
Roberdeau Wheat’s special Batallion of 
Louisiana Volunteers embracing a well 
known company, called the “ Tigers,” two 
six-popnders, and two companies of Vir- 
-ginia Cavalry. a 


\ 





a Beauregard’s official Report. Warder, 


&c., 80, 81, 


Brig. Gen. Jubal A. Early, commanded 
a Brigade, consisting of two Virginia Re- 
giments, Kemper’s 7th, and Early’s 24th, 
with Hay’s 7th Louisiana Regiment, and 
three rifled cannon of the Washington Ar- 


tillery. Gen. Early was a graduate of 


West Point, but had left the United States 
Army, and for some years had. been in 
civil life. He was a member of the Virgi- 


one of the strongest advocates of the 
Union, and opponent of secession. But 
when the unhappy policy of Lincoln drove 
his State from the Northern Confederacy, 
he at once identified himself with her 
cause, and drew .his sword in behalf of 


serve in rear of the central fords. 

Such was the brave front presented by 
Beauregard to the advance of the enemy, 
before any part of Gen. Johnston’s army 
had joined him. . His men were ali yolun- 
teers, unused to the hardships of the bivou- 
ac and most of them yet untried in battle. 
They bore the exposure and privations of 
their duties, with resolute and cheerful 
spirit. Many of them then first ate raw 
beef and declared it was better than they 
expected, They looked for the Federal 
approach with a stern enthusiasm and a 
purpose to resist to the death whatever 
might be their numbérs. 

On the morning of Thursday, the 18th, 
the great body of the Federal Army had 
reached Centreville, and were appearing 
in huge and threatening masses in front of 
the Confederate positions. Under orders 
from McDowell, the Federal General Ty- 
ler, determined if possible to foree a pas- 
sage of the run at Mitchell’s and Black- 
burn’s Fords, which were most directly in 
the line of their march from Centreville. 
Although it was known that these fords 
were defended, yet such was gbe vain-con: 


equipped army, that they believed a vigo- 
rous demonstration would be soon followed 
by the flight of Southern troops. _ 

At 12 o’elock, the Federals opened fire 
with twen'’y-pounder rifled guns, in batte- 
ry, on a hill more than a mile and a half 
from Bull Run, Their fire was at first'en- 
tirely at random, and though they gradually 
got the range more accurately, they did no 





nia Convention, and was well known as 5 


the South. His brigade was held in re-” 


fidence, of the Northerners in their well. 
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harm whatever. Their forces intended 
for the attack were massed in front of Bon- 
ham’s Brigade, which guarded Mi:chell’s 
Ford. A shower of shot from their long 
range cannon, fell within the lines of the 
Confederates, yet not a man, horse or gun 
was injured. Delaware Kemper pushed 
forward two of his smooth-bore six-poun- 
ders, to a ridge six hundred yards beyond 
. the ford, and with the support of two in- 
fantry companies, quietly waited, reserving 
his fire until the enemy ‘should venture 
within range. Finding that the distance 
was too great for effect even from their 
heavy rifles, the enemy now threw in ad- 
, vance a light battery with an infantry force 
to sustain it. This was a part of the cele- 
brated artillery of the United States, for- 
merly commanded by Sherman and now 
by Captain Ayres. Kemper sent into their 
midst ‘six solid shot, directed with singular 
accuracy, and producing such damage that 
guns and infantry hurried off together in 
evident discomfiture. The purpose for 
which Kemper had been sent across the 
run, was now accomplished, and his guns 
were ‘withdrawn to a proper position com- 
manding the ford. 

Gen. Longstreet’s Brigade was stationed, 
chiefly in an open field, above the road- 
crossing of Blackburn’s Ford ; several com- 
panies of the first and seventeenth Virgi- 
nia regiments, were deployed as skirmish- 
ers im the thick skirt of undergrowth, frin- 
ging the South bank of the run, and stray 
detachments of pickets had advanced into 
the woods beyond the stream. The north 
bank rose to a considerable elevation, im- 
rnediately from the water’s edge. On the 
top of this ridge, the enemy planted their 
+wen‘y-pounder rifles, and for half an hour 
kept up a heavy fire, to clear their front 
and make way for their contemplated as- 
sault. On afi elevation in rear of the Con- 
federate infantry, two six-pounders of the 
Washington Artillery, under Lieut. Garnett, 
were stationed ready to open upon the 
columns,*which were cautiously moved 
forward, behind the opposite ridge. a 

At half past 11, the pickets gave the 
alarm, and announced the approach of 








a Beauregard's official report, 84, 85. 


heavy ranks of the enemy, not less than 
three thousand strong. To meet these, 
twelve hundred bayonets, wielded by as 
many volunteers, constituted the Confede- 
rate infantry. 
the enemy’s caunon, had been sounding 
for nearly an hour, and the men’ stood to 
their arms. Unexpectedly to them, the 
Northern infantry succeeded in gaining the 
cover of the woods running down to the 
stream, and 
shower of bullets, which sang through the 
trees and around the heads of the South- 
erners, striking down several, killed and 
wounded. Thus assaulted, these gallant 
men did not waver. Longstreet dashed 
along their lines on horseback ; his com- 
manding form met every eye, and his voice 
was heard amid the rattle of the musketry, 
“Forward men, to the water’s edge.” 
They advanced with rapid enthusiasm, and 
gaining the shelter of the undergrowth, 
caught sight of their enemies and instantly 
opened on them a galling fire. 

The batt® atthis point now grew warm. 
The first and seventeenth Virginia, were 
chiefly engaged, and with great vigor and 
resolution repulsed every attempt of the 
Federals to cross the run. The reports of 
musketry, on each sidé, were incessant, 
and now the two pieces under Garnett, be- 
gan to pour out a steady stream of shells 
and shot, directing their fire by the smoke 
which rose from the trees. Early in the 
action, Col. Moore, of the Ist Virginia, re- 
ceived a ball which passed through his 
left arm, and glanced from his ribs, inflict- 
ing a severe and disabling wound. Lieut. 
Col. Wm. H. Fry, after leading the regi-- 
ment bravely for a time, was suddenly at- 
tacked by a sun-stroke, which obliged him 
to leave the field. Major Skinner and Ad- 
jutant Mitchell, then led their men, and 
this intrepid regiment gained in its first 
battle a fame which increased with every 
subsequent encounter. In the very act of 
turning to cheer on his command, Captain 
James K. Lee, a cool and courageous offi- 
cer, highly esteemed by his men, received 
a ‘mortal wound—a Minie ball piercing his 
side and coming out in front. As he was 
borne faint and bleeding from the field, he 
gave an illustration of his coolness and 
self poise, worthy of mention. He remark- 


The deep reverberation of 


immediately discharged a 
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ed to one of his men, that the guns of Gar- 
nett’s battery were aimed too low : a message 
to that effegt was sent to the artilleriscs: 
the range was elevated, and the next dis- 
charge senta hail of grape and cannister 
into the midst of a dense mass of the ene- 
my, who were grouping just below the 
mmit of the ridge to prepare fora charge. 
The effect was very destructive, and in a 
few moments, under the continued fire of 
the Confederate cannon and infantry, the 
Federals broke in disorder, and retreated 
across the ridge to the shelter behind. a 


Under the rallying of their officers, the 
enemy again formed and with increased 
numbers renewed the assault. Two com- 
panies of the First Massaehusetts regi- 
ment attempted to flank tlfe Southerners 
on the left, but were received with so 
deadly a fire that they were repulsed and 
fell back. The attempt was now made 
again with two pieces of light artillery, 
under the Federal Captain Brackett. They 
pushed into the woods, and gained a posi- 
tion where they unlimbered and opened, 
but hardly had they fired once, before they 
drew upon themseives a rain of musket 
bullets and gtape shot, which killed seve- 
ral of their horses, struck down the can- 
noniers in numbers, and threatened the 
battery with capture. In great distress, 
Brackett rode to the rear and implored as- 
sistance from the 12th New York regi- 
ment, under Col. Walrath. That officer re- 
ferred the request to Col. Richardson, com- 
manding the brigade, who forthwith gave 
the word, “ Move forward New Yorkers, 
and sweep the woods.”b The regiment 
was scarcely in motion before a part of 
the bat*ery, which had been limbered up, 
came rushing in mad haste out of the 
: woods, followed by a storm of grape and 
‘eannister, and, bursting through the ranks 
of the New Yorkers, threw them into con- 
fusion. Recovering from this shock, the 
regiment reformed, and moved steadily 
forward about thirty rods through the low 
thick pines and brush wood. But at this 
point they were met with a terrible fire of 





a Memor. from member of Co. B. 


b Col. Walrath’s letter in N. Y. Times. 
Examiner, Aug. 10th. 





musketry and cannister, which swept down 
their ranks in numbers. Those who re- 
mained returned the fire, and by order of 
their Colonel, threw themselves flat on the — 
ground, and sought to load and fire from 
that position. They could not long endure 
the hot shower to which they were ex- 
posed; “one of the line officers ordered a 
retreat; the centre and left fell back rap- 
idly ; the Colonel tried to stop them, and 
to keep his right steady, and rally them 
on the colors, but the fire was too severe 
to be borne; the men broke in every direc- 
tion, ran over the Colonel, and made heir 
way to the rear with all possible speed. 
As soon as he could extricate himself, the 
Colonel rejoined them and made some fur: 
ther efforts to rally them, but they were be- 
yond recovery, and ran on, intent only on 
getting out of fire. General Tyler rode up 
and denounced them all as cowards, and such. - 
was the bewilderment. that one officer rode 
rapidly to the rear, and another took shel- 
ter behind a large pile of stones, but which 
of them thus prudently acted has been a 
subject of serious dispute among them- 
Selves. a 


In the severe encounters of this second 
advance the infantry of Longstreet’s com- 
mand displayed conspicuous gallantry and 
firmness. Captains Dulaney, of the Fair- 
fax Rifles, and Shackelford, of the War- 
renton Rifles, were seriously wounded— 
the former was borne from the field, but 
Shackelford bound his handkerchief around 
his wounded leg, and continued for two 
hours to lead his men. Major Carter Ho 
Harrison, of the 11th Virginia, while lead- 
ing two companies into action, received 
two wounds from musket balls, one of 
which was mortal. When borne from the 
field, he said to his comrades in arms: “Go 
back to your places, I feel that Iam dying, 
‘buat I have tried to do my duty, and du not 
fear death.” Several companies crossed 
the run, and Capt. Marye’s, from the 17th, 
and Deoley’s and Boggs’, from the Ist regi- 
ment, under the lead of their comman- 
dants, charged with the bayonet, and 
drove the Northerners before them. The 
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aSee the correspondence, Examiner, 
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enemy soon afterwards retreated, and they 
safely returned to the south side. a 


After having thus twice repulsed the as- 
saults made on his position, Gen. Long- 
street sent for reinforcements, and by order 
of Gen. Beauregard, two regiments of in- 
fantry and two pieces of Artillery, from 
Early’s brigade, were brought up. Once 
more the baffled Federals returned to the 
attack, bringing up numbers beyond any 
they had employed. They commenced a 
heavy fire of musketry, under which Hays’ 
7th Louisiana volunteers moved steadily 
to the front, relieving the 17th Virginia, 
and nearly at the same time, Lieutenant 
Colonel Williams, with the 7th Virginia, 
moved tg the right under sharp discharges 
from the enemy, and relieved the Ist regi- 
ment. Two of Early’s rifled guns were 
moved into the field right of the road, and 
taking position behind a belt of timber, 
opened upon the enemy, who, in the face 
of this fierce torrent of musketry and 
grape, tried in vain to force a passage. 
While this conflict was yet in progress, the 


remaining infantry of Early’s brigade, uwh-: 


der Lieutenant-Colonel Hairston, with five 
pieces of artillery, including the two can- 
non under Lieutenant Garnett, were brought 


up—the infantry was ranged on the left of 


the ford, and the cannon unlimbered on 
the right, and the whole Confederate fire 


at this point was concentrated on the half! © : ' 
Md | sidge ofthe hill concentrated their fire on 


concealed columns of the Federals. Their 
infantry could not stand the storm, and af- 
ter a few scattering volleys, gave way and 
retreated rapidly to the rear. 


Then commenced a conflict which Gen. 
Beauregard characterized as “a remarka 


ble artillery duel.” It had been a subject 
of much interest and. anxiety with the 


Confederate officers to know how far the 
Southern artillery would prove efficient. 





and apprehensions wore felt that in en- 
countering the well trained and perfectly 
equipped light artillery of the United 
States, the South would suffer serious dis- 
advantage. The first regular collision now 
occurred, and with results so marked, as to 
banish most of such apprehensions. The 
batteries on the Federa! side were in com- 
manding positions, and were among the 
best they had. The seven pieces of the 
Confederates, three of which were rifled, 
were of the Washington Artillery, and un- 
der the management of Captain Eschel- 
man, Lieutenants Squires, Richardson, 
Garnettand Whittington This corps was 
commanded by Major Walton, and con- 
sisted of citizen soldiers of Louisiana, 
nearly all occupying social positions which 
made them well known. They had be- 
stowed much pains on their drill, and un- 
der an act of the Louisiana Legislature, 
passed some time before the war, they had 
received an appropriation of five thousand 
dollars, which was expended in practising 
at all available ranges with their cannon.a@ 
In the battle now in progress, their fire had 
been at first turned upon the Federal in- 
fantry, directed only by the gleam of their 
bayonets or the smoke from their musket- 
ry. Their rounds of. shell, round shot, 
grape and cannister, had been exceeding- 
ly fatal, and after the Federal infantry 
drew out of range, their batteries from the 


the seven pieces of the Southerners, hope- 
ing to disable them or drive them from the 
field. The Northern artillery at this spot 
consisted of two 20 pound Parrott rifles, 
under Lieutenant Benjamin, and six 
pieces—two 12 pound howitzers, two 6 
pounders, and two 10 pound Parrott rifles, 
under Capt. Ayres. 

At first, the aim of the Federals was 
wide of the mark, but gradually they cor- 


It was known that the habits of the South-| rected it, and soon a stream of shot and 
erners, from boyhood, made them skilfnl;shells began to fall around the Southern 
with small arms, and excellent riders,|cannon, throwing fragments among horses 
and therefore no fears were felt of.and men, by which Capt. Eschelman and 
want of effect with the musket and rifle,| five privates were wounded. Nothing 
or the exploits of cavalry. But they had! daunted by this fiery trial, the artillerists, 
never been accustomed to handle cannon,| under direction of Gen. Longstreet, pushed 
their guns by hand forward to an advanced 





a Mem. from one engaged: Beauregard’s} @ Mem. from Dr. Loughborough, mem- 
Official Report. ber of Louisiana Senate. 
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position, where they were out of the range 
so accurately got by the enemy, and were 
also on a more favorable point to seize a 
wiew of the adverse battery. The advan- 
tage of this move was quickly apparent. 
A shower of round shot and spherical case 
shell passed harmless, over their heads. 
They now opened their fire, aiming with 
the keenest judgment of distance and 
place, and guided solely by the flash and 
zmoke of the opposing guns. Report after 
report followed in rapid succession. For 
atime the enemy returned shot for shot, 
but the Confederate fire grew in vigor and 
effect, while the Federals slackened. Lon- 
ger and more irregular became the inter- 
vals between the Northern discharges, un- 
til battered and routed, they took to flight, 
and the Southern cannon sent a parting 
flight of shells, which burst in the midst 
‘of the retreating masses of infantry and 
artillery-men, causing them to break and 
svatter in utter rout, casting away in their 
flight, muskets, hats, blankets, and knap- 
sacks, and abandoning a cannon, of which 
the horses had all been*disabled.a@ This 
completed the repulse of. the enemy in 
front of Blackburn's ford, and at that point 
they advanced no more to the assault. 


While this conflict was here in progress, 
at four o’clock in the afternoon, the baffled 
Federals again appeared in force before 
Gen. Bonham’s position at Mitchell’s ford. 
One piece from Kemper’s battery, support- 
ed by four companies from Col. Kershaw’s 
South Carolinians, was thrown across the 
run and occupied the same ridge held ear- 
lier in theday. The Confederate gun was 
quickly in position, and fired five times, 
sending two solid shot and three spherical 
case into the Federal ranks with such ac- 
curacy and destructive effect, that they 
forthwith retreated, with every sign of dis- 
comfiture. At five o'clock the retreat of 
the enemy along the whole line of his at- 
Sack, was final, and this preliminary battle 
of Bull Run, ended in a brilliant and un- 
questionable victory fr the Confederate 


arms. e 


The Southerners had made a fair, stand 
up fight against numbers superior to them 





a Beauregard’s Offi. Rep., 88, 89. 





as three to one. “Not one yard of en- 
trenchment nor one rifle pit sheltered the 
men at Blackburn’s ford, who, officers and 
men, with rare exceptions, were on that 
day for the first time under fire, and who, 
taking and maintaining every position or- 
dered,” a drew upon themselves the mer- 
ited praise of their Generals and gratitude 
of their country. The Southern loss was 
fifteen killed and fifty-three wounded. 
The Northern loss has never been clearly 
ascertained. It is a significdnt fact that 
no official report of it was published, and 
reports in the Northern newspapers made 
it vary from two hundred to a thofsand. 
The battle lasted five hours and a half, 
giving them fulktime to remove their dead 
and wounded; yet after the retreat, sixty- 
four corpses were found on the field, one 
hundred and seventy-five muskets, and 
one hundred and fifty hats, with a large 
quantity of accoutremen‘s and blankets, 
were picked up by the Southerners. Twenr- 
ty prisoners were taken, and if any con- 
elusions can be drawn from the length of 
the struggle, their complete repulse, and 
the declaration of their own officers as to 
the “ murderous fire” 6 to which they were 
long exposed, we may safely say that a loss 
of eight hundred in killed and wounded, 
was the least that could be admitted with 
any credit to their courage. In the dark- 
ness of the night following the battle, they 
succeeded in bringing off the cannon aban- 
doned in tkeir flight;and which the nature 
of the intervening ground had prevented 
the Confederates from securing. 


Two incidents attending and following 
this conflict attested the cruel and perfidi- 
ous spirit of the North. The Confederate 
hospital was in a framed building, rather 
more than a mile west of Mitchell's ford. 
Over it was raised a conspicuous Yellow 
Fieg, tae weil known sign of a hospital 
among military men. In addition to this, 
the movements of ambulances and stretch- 
ers in carrying the wounded to this build- 
ing, could easily be seen by the naked eye 
at a distance beyond that occupied by the 





a Beauregard’s Offi. Rep., 90. 


b See Col. Walrath’s letter from N. Y. 
Times, Examiner, Aug. !0th. 
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Federal batteries. Under such cireum-) English correspondent of the great London 
. stances ft is impossible to doubt that the} Journal, was in that city, and anxious to 
av character and uses of the house were4 get a vehicle to carry him towards the 
known ta the enemy. Yet early in the ac-|lines of the army. He applied to the live- 
tion, the rifled guns of the Northerners ry stable keepers, and found them so 
were turned upon it—round shot and shells | alarmed by the fight of the 18th, that they 
passed through it—and in the midst of this} were unwilling to risk their horses and 
cowardly fire, Surgeon Cullen, of the First! buggies near the battle field. He relates 
Virginia regiment, found it necessary to re-|the conversations he held with many. 
move the sick and wounded to a place of| One said, “I can assure you, sir, that the 
afety! The other incident was even troops had 1,500 killed and wounded; I 
inore characteristic. know it.” Mr. Russell adds—*I went off 
The day after the battle the Northern | to headquarters, and there Gen. Scott’s aid 
commander sent a flag of truce to General | informed me Gen. McDowell's official re- 
Beauregard, asking permission to bury| Port gave siz killed and thirty-seven wounded. 
their dead. This was granted, and a large The livery keepers stuck to the 1,500, or 
body of men came forward to the lines 2,000. The greater the number hors de 
running fiom Mitchell’s to Blackburn's | Combat, the higher the tariff for the hire of 
ford, with spades and shovels, and engaged quadrupeds.”’ He finally hired a cabriolet, 
in the supposed work of humanity—but it drawn by two horses, and a strong led 
was afterwards discovered that they spent horse under the saddle, and says—“ I had 
very little time upon their dead, hastily te enter into an agreement with the owner 
e thrusting them- into shallow ditches, and|'0 pay him for horses and buggy if they 
throwing earth upon them so sparingly that| Were Captured or injured by the enemy 
chey soon after presented the horrible spec-|@"@ though I smiled at his Peper, 
tacle of feet protruding and parts of putrid they proved not quite wareasonadle. Thus 
bodies exposed. The greater part of the equipped, he prepared for the field, to ob- 
labor of this Northern burying party had | 8¢tVe for himself. 
been spent in secretly throwing up earth-| On Saturday, the 20th, General Seott wad 
works to be used in sheltering their artil-| at Centreville, in deep consultation with 
lery and infantry in the coming conflict.; McDowell.a When he returned is not 
This was, of course, done under official| precisely known, but he !eft behind him 
orders.a Such acts were unworthy of sav-|his carriage, handsomely furnished and 
i ayes, but were precisely suited to the ge-| prepared-for a triumphal entry in due time 
nius and character of the North. into Richmond. The severe lesson of the 
The results of the battle created n@ little }18th had taught the Federal commanders 
excitement in Lincoln’s dominions. They|that to force a passage by Mitchell’s or 
were immensely exaggerated by some Blackburn’s fords, was a bloody work, for 
classes, and systematically misrepresented | Which neither their officers nor men were 
as insignificant by others. The New York|!™ any measure competent. They conse- 
Tribune thus spake of it: “A minor fight| dently changed their plan, and adopted a 
bas been reported to have taken place at|Scheme of battle, well considered, ably 
Bull’s Creek, six miles from Manassas conceived, far reaching in its grasp, admi- 
Junction, where several of the Federal troops\t#bly devised to give full advantage to 
were killed. The fight lasted half an hour, their mmense superiority in numbers, and 
but the Southerners were too well posted. which, if carried out in its full sweep gf 
Three masked batteries opened at intervals design, would have inflicted a murderous 
on the Federal troops, and they retired.” 6| blow upon the Confederate rr To 
The people of Washington did not regard this ores strategic plan we must now give 
jt as “a minor fight.” Mr: Russell, the ateneon. 























































































































































a Dispatch, July 20th. Maw. from mem-| a Proved by a letter from a Federal sol- 
_ ber of Ist Va. Reg’t. dier to his sister, July 20th. Published in 
6N. ¥. Tribune, July 20th. Dispatch, Aug. 2d 
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On the evening of the 20th, General Mc- 
Dowell issued his orders to the heads of 
the several divisions composing his formi- 
dable army. He told them that the 
Southerners had planted a battery on the 
Warrenton turnpike—had seized the stone 
bridge, and made a heavy abattis of felled 
trees on the right bank to oppose their 
advance, and that the ford above the 
bridge was also defended, whether with 
artillery was not positively known, but 
every sign indicated that the passage of 
the, Run would be defended. He, there 
‘ore, designed to turn the position of the 
Southerners, force them from the turnpike, 
re open the road, and, if possible, gain the 
Manassas Gap Railroad, and destroy a 
portion of it, so as to prevent the union of 
Johnston’s forces with Boauregard’s. To 
carry out this design, he ordered that the 
whole of the First Division, under General 
Tyler, except Col. Richardson’s brigade, 
should move at half-past two o’clock the 
next morning, Sunday, the 2lst, on the 
Warrenton turnpike, and threaten the pas- 
sage of the bridges, but should not open 
fire till daybreak ; that the Second Division, 
under Col. David Hunter, should move at 
2 o'clock, and after crossing a suspension 
bridge overa branch of Bull Run, called 
Cub Creek, should turn to the right and 
march up, crossing the Run above Sudley 
Ford, and then turning down, should clear 
away the enemy, guarding the lower ford, 
and then bear to the right, to make room 
for the succeeding division—that the Third 
Division, under Col. 8S. P. Heintzelman, 
should march at half-past 2, and after. fol- 
lowing the Second beyond the suspension 
bridge over Cub Creek, should take an in- 
termediate road, of which some vague 
reports had been obtained, and cross ata 
supposed ford between Sudley’s and the 
bridge, and press forward between the 
stream and the Second Division. The Fifth 
Division, under Col. Miles, was to remain 
on the heights of Centreville, in reserve; 
one of its brigades, and Richardson’s, from 
the First Division, were to take a threaten- 
ing post in front of Blackburn’s ford, and 
maintain a fire of artillery, but their work 
was to be wholly a feint, intended to keep 
the Southern forces at that point, and pre- 
vent reinforeements from moving to the 
-left, where the grand attack was to be 















































made.a The Fourth Division, under Gen. 
Runyon, had been left in the rear of Fair- 
fax Court House. 

While these imposing preparations for 
battle were in progress, the Confederate 
Generals were not idle. Gen. Johnston’s 
date of commission entitled him to prece- 
dence of Beauregard, and to command of 
the army, but on arriving at Manassas, 
knowing thata minute knowledge of the 
country, and the positions of the troops, 
would re‘uire days of study, and having 
entire confidence in his able subordinate, 
he adopted his plans, and practically 
yielded the control of the field to him. 
The harmonious action, and skilful anion 
of effort, of these two brilliant soldiers, 
powerfully aided the Southern cause. 
Having felt the enemy on the 18th, and 
confiding strongly in the vigor and steadi- 
ness of his volunteer army, Beauregard 
had resolved on an attack, to ial com- 


of the next day. “Gen 
proved the plan. Toa 
night, their consultetiOh conte 
night passed—the small hours glided aw 
and at half-past four o’clock, Sunday morn- 
ing, the order for battle was completed and 
sent from the headquarters of Beauregard. 
Sunday, the twenty-first of July, dawned 
with a cloudless heaven, looking down 
over the fields on which the bloodiest com- 
bat theretofore waged in North America 
was about to occur. The scene was lovely 
and picturesque beyond the common views 
of Nature. Farin the west was the blue 
outline of the mountain boundary, tran- 
quilly meeting the sky, with wreaths of 
white vapor slowly rolling up its sides and 
melting before the coming sun. A vast 
amphi.heatre was spread out from its base, 
covered, in spots, with the green tints of 
the forest, silvered in lines of gliding 
streams, and varied with hill and dale, 
between which the broad plains of Manas- 
sas appeared, dotted in the distance with 
the white tents of two opposing armies. 
Around Centreville, and in the plateau be- 
yond the hills, over the Run, the Federal 
host was moving with glittering bayonets, 





aMcDowell’s General Orders, No. 22 
Whig, Aug. 16. 









b Johusten’s Official Report, 103, 104. 
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unfurled banners, long lines <f frowning) 
artillery, and open files of engineers with 
axes, picks and levers, ready to clear the 
way for the army. Beyond the stream 
were the far less: numerous, less showy 
lines of the Confederates, sternly waiting 
the attack, or the word for their own as 

saultupon the enemy. Asthe day dawned, 
a group of anxious spectators assembled 
ona hilla mile south of Mitchell’s Ford, 
which, bare of trees and elevated above 
the surrounding plains, commanded a view 
of the expected field of battle. Among 
them was seen the form of the veteran 
Edmund Ruffin, his grey locks damp with 
tbe mists of night, his rifle resting on the 
ground, with the barrel grasped in his 
hand, his eye keenly scanning the distant 
horizon for the first signs of the invaders of 
the land he so much loved. In a short 


time, Johnston and Beauregard, attended | 
by their aids, rode to the summit of the 
hill, and taking their stand for obser- 
pt the country below, on each 
Run, with skilful and practised 


same 


bes. a 
"The sun rose. Hardly had the fields 
“around them been reddened by his rays, 
before the heavy reports of distant cannon 
were borne upon the air from the ridges 
far in front of the Van Pelt Hill, where 
Cel. Evans, with his brigade, guarded the 
approaches to the Stone Bridge. The dis- 
charges were slow and measured—they 
might be a mere feint—they might be the 
opening roar of artillery covering an ad- 
vance in numbers; but neither the naked 
eye, nor the glasses in the hands of the 
officers, could detect their approach. While 
they were watching, a signal officer 
marked a long, wavering cloud of dust, 
far to the lef, moving forward in forms 
known to attend the march of a great 
body of men. He drew near tc re- 
port, and almost at the same moment 
the hand of Beauregard was extended to 
point out the same ominous cloud. The 
Generals observed it long and carefully. 
It might be the army of Patterson, ad- 
vancing to join McDowell; it might bea 
flanking movement of some of the heavy 
columns that had marched, four days be- 








a An eye-witness’ narrative. 


Dispatch, 
July 25. 
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fore, from Washington. Whether it was 
the one or the other, it betokened an ac- 
vance, which these sagacious officers wel! 
knew would require a review of their 
whole plan of battle, and instant measures 
for a change in their defensive line. 

We turn now to the movements of the 
enemy. Some hours before daylight their 
march from Centreville began. General 
Tyler led the way with his division, em- 
bracing the brigades of Keys, Schenck and 
Sherman, numbering fifteen regiments, 
with more than twelve thousand men and 
thirteen pieces of artillery, chiefly rifled, 
including the renowned batteries of Car- 
lisle and Ayres. Next followed Colonel 
Hunter’s Div/sion, embracing the brigades 
of Colonels Andrew Porter and A. E. Burn- 
sides—-ten regiments, numbering at leas: 
eight thousand men, with twelve cannon, 
consisting of one battalion ef United States 
regulars, and the celebrated Rhode Island 
battery. Next came Heintzelman’s Di- 
vision, embracing the brigades of Franklin, 
Wilcox and Howard—twelve regiments, 
containing more than ten thousand men, 
with two complete batteries of regular 
artillery. Each division, moreover, em- 
braced several companies of cavalry. 2 
Orders had been issued that the men should 
provide themselves with four days’ rations 
of cooked provisions, doubtless with the 
hope that they would be able to take and 
hold Manassas Junction until farther sup- 
plies, by railroad or wagon trains, could 
reach them. Thus began the march of 
these huge columns. Fortunately for the 
South, already there appeared among them 
marks of mismanagement and want of 
unity, which confused and delayed their 
advanee, and finally brought them to the 
field hours behind the time intended for 
the attack. 5 

Another event, pregnant with disgrace 
to the North oceurred. The time of*en- 
listment of the fourth Pennsylvania infan- 
try, and of a full battery of the New York 
eighth regiment, expired on the evening of 
the 20th. General McDowell and Secre- 

aThe Divisions, Brigades and Regi- 
ments, of McDowell’s army, are given in 
full in the N. Y. Herald, Saturday, July 
20th. . 


b Correspondence of the N. Y. Tribune, 
July 23rd. Whig, Aug. 5. 
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tary Cameron, both entreated them to re- 
main « few days; but finding that a bat- 
tle was ut hand, they inflexibly refused ; 
and un the morning of the 2ist, they 
marched.away from the field with the re- 
ports of the Confederate cannon sounding 
in their ears! a 

Before six o'clock, Tyler’s advanced bri- 
gades had reached the designated point 
in front of the stone bridge. Here Schenck’s 
and Sherman’s brigades were arrayed in 
line of battle, the first on the left and the 
latter on the right of the road, but no ad- 
vance of their infantry occurred for several 
hours. Skirmishers were thrown out, and 
encountered the pickets of the Southerners 
with slight loss on either side. The Fed- 
erals brought forward a 32 pound rifled 
gun on,tbe road, and fired several shots 
at the supposed position of the force 
guarding the bridge; but they were not 
_teplied to, and soon their fire slackened, 
and for hours was nearly suspended. Ac- 
cording to the arranged plan of battle, 
Tyler delayed his attempt to cross the Run 
until the divisions above had™ crossed and 
turned down towards him. For this move- 
ment he waited nearly six hours. 

As the sun ascended in the heavens, the 
heat increased. The division of Hunter 
wound along a circuitous route for nine 
miles, and did not reach the ford at Sud- 
ley’s until nearly eleven o’clock. Heint- 
zelmaun’s division sought for the intermedi- 
ate road, which was to conduct them to a 
ford between Lewis’s and Sudley’s, but 
could not find it. Perplexed and delayed, 
they were at last compelled to take the 
same ‘route with Hunter, and arrived near 
Sudley’s an hour later. The men were 
hot and thirsty, and were sent forward to 
fill their canteens at the Run while the bri- 
gades of Hunter’s division passed over. 

Although Beauregard had determined to 
attack the enemy with his right, he had 

“not neglected the danger of an advance 
on his left to the algnost undefended ford 
at Sudley’s. Col. Robert T. Preston, with 
his 28th Virginia Regiment, had been sent 
on picket duty towards the suspension 
bridge over Cub Creek. Cols. Strange 
with the 18th, Hunton with the 8th, and 
Wm. Smith with a battalion of the 49th 





a McDowell’s official report. 





Virginia, guarded the Lewis and Ball fords, 
and watched the approach to Sudley. Very 
early in the morning Col. Preston, noting 
the movements of the enemy, fell back 
with his pickets and took his place behind 
Ball’s ford. a 
From his position on the Van-Pelt hill, 
above the stone bridge, Col. Evans watched 
closely the movements of the enemy. He 
had but nine hundred men, with two six 
pounders, while opposite to him -were 
nearly twelve thousand, with thirteen long- 
ranged cannon. Nevertheless, he soon be- 
came satisfied that the attack in front of 
the stone bridge was but a demonstration, 
and that the real assault would be com- 
menced by the enormous’ columns who 
were approaching Sudiey‘s to turn his left 
flank. Communicating these facts and his 
decision upon them to the commanding 
Generals, he instantly marched with his 
small but heroic brigade to meet the enemy 
above, leaving only four companies to 
guard the bridge, and giving notice of his 
movement to General Cocke below him. 
Arriving, about half-past ten o’clock, in 
the wooded fields in front of Sudley, he 
formed his men in line of battle. The 
disparity of forces was truly appalling, yet 
thesé brave men did not waver for a mo- 
ment. Sloan’s South Carolinians, and 
Wheat’s Louisiana battalion, with two six 
pounders, one under Capt. Latham and the 
other under Lieut. Leftwitch, and two 
companies of @avalry, the whole not ex- 
ceeding eight hundred men,- confronted 
the brigade of Burnsides, four thousand 
strong, with its splendid battery of artillery. 
The Federal skirmishers first advanced and 
were hotly received with a masket volley, 
which drove them back upon the main 
body. Under cover of their artillery, the 
Northern infantry moved forward and were 
met by a well-diyected fire from the six 
pounders, which planged through their 
crowded ranks and told, with damaging 
power, upon their organization. At the 
same time they were met with desperate 
courage by the intrepid Wheat and his 
men, and §Sloan’s infantry, who darted 
on them streams of fire, kept up with a 
rapidity and precision before which the 





a Warder & Catlett, 17, 18. Beauregard’s 
official Report, 118. 
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Federals went down in hundreds. Yet it 
was a physical impossibility that so unequal 
a struggle could be long continued. The 
Southern ranks were thinned by the artil- 
lery and musketry of the enemy, and by 
dint of sheer numbers they were slowly 
pressed back. The gallant Wheat was 
shot through the lungs; his wound was 
thought fatal, and he was borne from the 
field.a Presenting a resolute front, Col. 
Evans yielded the ground inch by inch, 
until he was reinforced by Gen. Barnard 
E. Bee, of South Carolina, and Col. Francis 
S. Bartow, of Georgia, who, with four 
regiments and two companies, and Imbo- 
den’s battery of Staunton artillery, of five 
pieces, left their strong position on the 
plateau of Mrs. Henry’s house, near the 
point where the Warrenton turnpike crosses 
Young’s Branch, and hastened across to 
sustain the hero-band under Evans. 

This reinforcement added 2,800 muskets 





besides the artillery to the Southern force 
at this point. They were led by.officers of 
the highest courage “and self-devotion. 
Again the line of battle was formed; Im- 
boden, under Gen. Bee's direction, selected 
an admirable position for his pieces, upon 
the slope of a hill, where he was some- 
what sheltered from the enemy’s artillery, 
and yet had a fair range upon their col- 
umns. Hardly had he unlimbered and 
placed his pieces, before six long Parrott 
guns of the enemy opened onhim. Théir 
shot and shells at first p@sed over head, 
but gradually their aim improved, and he 
lost many of his horses and had several 
men wounded. But his fire was constant 
and vigorous; cutting his fuses for 1500 
yards, which was about the distance of the 
Federals, he launched a storm of spherical 
case upon them, firing in all 460 rounds, 
and never ceasing until his ammunition 
was exhausted, and he lad inflicted heavy 
loss on the enemy: Two pieces of the 
Washington Artillery seconded him part of 
the time, until ordered to ancther point. 
Meanwhile, the infantry force of General 
Bee faced the columns of Burnsides and 
Porter, with unflinching resolution. Out- 





aHe recovered, and afterwards greatly 
increased his renown; falling at last in 








numbered as four to one, they yet main 

tained a dauntless front, and returned the 
fire of the Federals, with discharges of 
musketry, so close and steadily aimed, that 
chasms were opened in their ranks at 
every volley. The fourth Alabama regi 

ment covered themselves with — glory. 
Marching to the battle field from Manassas, 
much of the way at double quick, they 
rushed immediately to the front, where 
they were exposed toa galling fire from 
Rickett’s battery and musketry. To pre- 
vent their complete destruction, the officers 
ordered the men to lie down and load, and 
then rise and fire ; this was done with per- 
fect steadiness and terrible effect; three 
times the Federals attempted to overwhelm 
them, and three times were driven back 
with great carnage. At length when their 
supports were withdrawn, and their ranks 
were thinned by incessant fighting, their 
brave Colonel Jones, having been shot 
from his horse, and severely wounded, 
they were ordered to fall back to avoid 
being surrounded. As they passed through 
a field thinly dotted with stunted pines, 
they came in sight of a regiment which 
they took to be Southern; their signal was 
basely answered to deceive them; believ- 
ing they were near friends, they prepared 
to form behind them in order to rest, when 
as they were unfurling their flag, they re- 
ceived a heavy volicy which killed and 
wounded many. They instantly returned 
the fire with severe effect, and put their 
treacherous foes to flight, but having now 
lost their Colonel, Lieutenant-Colonel, and 
Major, they retired behind a skirtof pines, 
until their exhausted strength was some- 
what restored.b They were soon again in 
the hottest of the battle. 

The fierce resolution with which the 
Southern troops now resisted the advance 
of the Federals, has never been surpassed. 
Their fire was terribly effective ; their few 
pieces of artillery were handled with a 
skill and precision which made gaps in the 
enemy’s ranks at every discharge. Regi- 
ment after regiment of Northerners were 
broken and disorganized, never to return to 




















































































































b Official Report of Capt. Goldsby, July 
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acoherentstate Genera! McDowell, find-| 
ing his advance thus stubbornly checked, 
his men cut down and withering away, 
dead, wounded or disheartened, notwith- 
standing that he had already nearly ten 
thousand men against thirty-four hundred, 
sent hurriedly to the rear for reinforce- 
ments, directing the regiments of Heintzle- 
man’s division, not to wait for the general 
advance, but to break off from the column 
and come forward to hishelp.a Heintzle- 
man sent rapidly to the front a Massachu- 
setts, a Minnesota and a New York regi- 
ment, numberirg together, nearly three 
thousand men, and Rickett’s renowned 
light battery, which was planted on a hill 
to the right of Hunter’s division, and open- 
ed on ghe Southern lines. But hardly had 
it fire twenty minutes, when it was found 
that the distance was too great for effect, 
and it was moved forward to within four 
hundred yards of .mboden’s battery. Here 
it encountered not only the well directed 
shells from the Southern cannon, but also 
a deadly fire of musketry, which killed 
many of the horses, and cut down the can- 
nonniers in such numbers as completely io 
disable it.6 Seeing the imminent danger 
of its capture, the Federal infantry were 
ordered to its support,and for a time saved 
it, by assembling in such numbers that it 
would lave been madness for the thinned 
ranks of the Southerners to have charged. 
Tbe New York Fire Zouaves, formerly un- 
der Elisworth, seeing the expesed pieces of 
Imboden, up the ravine, on the slope of 
which they were planted valorously re- 
solved to capture them, and rushed forward 
for the purpose. But, in mid career they 
met a {rightful volley from the 11th Missis- 
sippi and 4th Alabama, which greatly 
staggered them, and as they passed a gap 
in the pines, two cempanies of Stuart’s 
Virginia Cavairy, under Captains Carter 
and Hoge, dashed upon them like a tem- 
pest, firing their carbines, almost in the 
moment of onset, and then using their sa- 
bres with great cammage. The Zouaves 
broke and fied, hundreds of them rolled on 





a McDowell; Official Report. 
6 Heintzelman’s Official Report. 


the ground, many never to rise again, 
many bleeding and wounded, crawled be- 
tween the feet of the horses, while some 
unhurt, lay still and pretended to be dead. 
Three companies who had passed the gap 
and escaped the shock of the cavalry, 
turned and poured a galling fire upon the 
Southern horsemen, aud at nearly the same 
time Federal artillery opened on them. 
The cavalry were thus compelled to retire 
with considerable loss, but they had struck 
the enemy a heavy blow. The Zouaves 
never recovered from the effects of these 
encounters ; their organization was broken 
up; they fought no more asa regiment, 
though detached companies and squads 
fell into the lines of other corps, and con- 
tinued the contest. a 


Meanwhile the unequal struggle at this 
point went on with redoubled fury. The 
short and thin Seuthern lines were swept 
by a powerful artillery, and by.concentrated 
musket fire from the division of Hunter, 
and the advanced brigades of Heintzel- 
man. Still the gallant men under Bee, 
Evans and Bartow, opposed them: with 
desperate firmness, and inflicted blows, 
under which they staggered and faltered, 
until reinforced by fresh troops coustantly 
arriving. Alabamians, Georgians, Missis- 
sippians, Carolinians and Virginians, vied 
with each otherin deeds of valor. Often 
under overwhelming pressure, a regiment 
fell back, but the men with few exceptions, 
retained their individual constaney, and 
formed again ready for another struggle. 
The 7th Georgia suffered severely ; their 
brave Colonel Gartrell was wounded, but 
kept the field; the 8th Georgia, under Lt. 
Col. Montgomery Gardner, rivalied the 4th 
Alabama.in the heroism of their stand and 
the extent of their losses. Gaining a thick- 
et near a battery of the enemy, they open- 
ed a destructive fire; the Federals appear- 
ed on the hill in their front, and almost 
surrounding them with thousands, poured 
upon them incessant volleys. For two 
hours they were exposed to a concentrated 





a Letter of cavalry: officer, July 27th, in 
Whig August 22, Heintzelman’s official 
‘report. Johnston’s report 108; Beaure- 
gard’s do., 134, 135. 
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fire, under which they melted away, but 
never for a moment didthese devoted men 


flinch from their duty. ~Colonel Bartow 
had his’ horse shot under him; Adjutant 


Branch fell mortally wounded; Colonel 
Gardner had. his leg shattered by a grape 
shot. Still they held their ground, coolly 
loading, carefully Aiming and firing with 
deadly effect into the masses of the enemy 
in front, cutting the 6th Massachusetts re- 
siment to pieces, almost destroying the 
leading corps of Rhede Island, and mak- 
ing frightful breaches in the ranks of the 
regulars of Burnside’s division. To pre- 
vent the annibilation of these Georgians, 
their officers ordered a retreat; three times 
the command was repeated before it was 
obeyed, between each repetition they fired 
a volley,and when at last they commenced 
their retreat, they loaded as they stepped, 
often turning to fire upon the advancing 
foe. Among the companies of this regi- 
ment. the: Ovlethorpe Light Infantry, com- 
posed of the finest young men of Savan- 
nah, was most exposed, and suffered most. 
They held the extreme right, nearest the 
enemy, and bore their fire with heroic con. 

staney, returning it vigorously, up to the 
"moment when, with mutilated ranks, they 
fell back with the remnant of their regi- 
ment. Colonel Bartow had been their first 
commandant, and was loved by. them al- 
most to idolatry. His grief at seeing his 
brave boys falling dead and bleeding 
around him, increased the reckless daring 
with which he sought the post of danger.a 

The Federal forces arrayed against Gen- 
erals Bee and Evans, increased in volume 
until it became o¥erwhelming. Heintzel- 
man's brigades all crossed the Run, and 
moving up in line with Hunter's, pressed 
down towards the bridge. At about 12 
o'clock, Gen. Tyler thought it time to put 
his infantry in motion, to co-operate with 
the Federals already crossed. His orders 


to his Brigadiers had been, that as soon as| 


they sawany signs of stampeding among the 
Southerners in front of them, they should 
cross with all'speed, and join in the pur- 
suite6 He waited in vain for such signs; 


regen maneman cpp ‘ we rege one — 





a Letter in Dispatch July 29th. 


b Sehenck’s offiefal report July 23d. 
Whig, August 9th. 
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f battle 
vas that 
sd, and 
falling 
rmined 
ack, on 
vith his 
k regi- 
‘woods, 
gh and 
ige, but 
-cd the fire 
of six guns, two under Lathain, and four 
under Rogers, which were iundled with 
admirable accuracy and skill, and launch- 
ed upon him a stream of sheilsand grape- 
shot too warm to be borne. he Ohio men 
fell back rapidly behind the Woods; the 
New Yorkers suffered most, being in the 
direct line of the fire. Col. McCook at- 
tempted a flank movement, b..' was rough- 
ly handle by the battery anc .'; small in- 
fantry support, and reported General 
Sehenck that the position could, not be 
turned. to a. pru 
dent distance, and took no fariher part in 
the great combat in progress. a 


all he cculd learn from the sou 
and observations froma high u 
a crossing above had been et 
that the Confederates were s}; 
back, fighting all the way. He 
to move. General Robert C 
the left of the turnpike; move: 
Ohio men, followed by a New 
ment, up a narrow road, throug 
terminating in Ball's Ford. 
difficult crossing below the 
when he came in view he rec 


Schenck then withdrew 
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THE TRIUMPH OF SPRING. 
BY TENELLA. 


The Ice King opened his fro 
hold high court one day, 
And his servants all were summoned there, 


en gates to 


dutiful homage to pay; 

His palace was built of veinless blocks, 
hewn in the figid zone, 

And lit with a gleam of rosy ligirt from her 
Aurora thrown. 4 

His sea-green throne was a frozen wave, 
brought from the Northern pole, 

Which seemed with its foaming crest con- 
cealed e’er it had ceased to roll. 

Dressed in his dazzling robes he sat in his 
council chamber wide, - 

And cast on its strong and solid wallsa 
giance of haughty pride: 

A sceptre of ice in his hand he held, which 
glittered-with many a gem, 

While the diamond and opal’s changing 
lignt flashed from his diadem. 





a Schenck’s Report. Correspondence of 
N. Y. Tribune, July 23. Whig, August 5th. 
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His mantle of snow around him fell in 
many a spotless fold, 

With an edge of lave-work, rich and light, 
wronght by the Hoar Frost cold. 

He smiled as his warriors round him came, 
clad all in frozen mail, 
@ heir gleaming ‘swords the icicles sharp— 
their darts the rattling hail. 
There stood the North Wind, wrapped in 
clouds, with his dark, forbidding face, 
The piercing -East Wind, clear and cold, 
with his subtle, treach’rous graee. 

And there was the still and silent Sheet, 
with his armour glittering bright, 

And the stinging Frosts, both Black and 
Hoar, who only work at night. 

“ My children,” he said, “my liege men, 
bold, hearken to my command— 

Meddlesome Spring is seeking again to 
enter my chosen land; 

When first she stole on me unawares, and 
melted my jewels bright, 


I swore in my wrath that I never would 


see the troublesome, mischievous. sprite ; 

What care I for her bright, green leaves— 
her buds and her flowers so gay ? 

My mantle of snow and my icy gems, are 
lovelier far chan they; 

And sweeter, too, are my rushing winds, 
with their whistle keen and sharp, 

Than the softest notes she ever drew from 
the strings of her woodland harp. 

Then hang my jewels on every bough, and 
bid my cold winds blow— 

And, lest she hide in the besom of earth, 
Go! bury it deep in snow. 

And if in spite of my solemn oath, she 
seeks her entrance here, _ 

J order you all to drive her forth at the 
point of the sword and spear; 

Ill let her know a king am I, whom none 
dare’ disobey— 


I'll bind her fast in fetters of ice, and* 


crumble her flowers away.” 


They bowed them low at his behest, for 


he was a mighty king, 


And on his sceptre each one swore to con- 


qutr treach’rous Spring. 


The North Wind blew his rudest blast to 


meet the Southern breeze, 


While the sitent Sleet, as the rain-drops 


fell, with icicles gemm‘d the trees; 


The lowering snow-clouds veiled the sun, 


lest Spring should lurk in his ray— 


While the Hoar Frost sealed the earth like 

& stone, to drive her thence away: 

And over the fields a pall was cast, a pall 

of whitest snow, 

Beneath whose folds all life was chilled, 

and Nature’s pulse beat low. 

And when from his home on the wings.of 

the storm, the Ice King forth did ride, 

He saw not a nook in all the land, where 

he fancied Spring could hide. 

Each shrub and tree, and blade of grass, 

that peeped from the snowy pall, 

‘Was cased in a sparkling sheen of ice, 

that the Sleet had laid on all: 

The sun was hid by a murky cloud, which 

hung like a gathering frown, 

While the air was filled with the driving 
snow, that ghost-like, floated down— 

And the breast of earth by the frost was 
raised, as thoygh it heaved a sigh 

For the genial warmth of prisoned Spring, 

as the frigid king rushed by. 

“Hal ha!” he shouted, and dashed along, 

“this, this is but sport to me ; 

The beauties of Spring, what are they I 

pray, to Winter's boisterous glee ?” 

And then in his joy he tossed the snow in 
many a drift and mound, 

And shook the ice boughs till they crack’d, 
and fell to the frozen ground. 

But he wearied soon of such stormy sport, 
and slept in his palace of snow— 
“My liege men,” he said, “can conquer 
Spring, and hold all above and below.” 
For a while fast bound ina chain of ice 
the deft-fingered fairy lay ; 

‘But she silently kissed each frozen link, 
and melted them all away : 

With timid ope she slowly-moved, till in 
every warrior’s breast 

Suspicion of her near approach was wholly 
lulled to rest ; 

Then with seule wiles each foe she shen 

| *till the West Winds softly play, 

And the snow clouds melt before their 
breath, or spirit-like, float away. 

‘The silent Sleet next owns her power,rand 
lets his ice darts fall, . 

As gently from the frozen earth she draws 
its snowy pall; 

The Frost no. longer seals its breast, the 
fruit trees burst in bloom, , 

While the meek-eyed violet ‘lifts. its bead, 
and sighs a sweet perfume. 
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But, alas! one day in her earnest zeal, she 
bade the Zephyrs blow, 

And their balmy breath was wafted on to 
the Ice King’s home of snow. 

“What, ho!’ he cried and started up— I 
felt the breath of Spring, 

The lazy Zephyrs fan my brow, and birds 
begin to sing.” 

Then he ordered the treach’rous East Wind 
cold, to sweep the startled land, 
‘Till the Hoar Frost worked, and the rain- 
drops fell once more at his command ; 
His ice-clad warriors rose from sleep, at 
his rattling chariot’s sound ; 

They waved their gleaming swords on high, 
and scattered their arrows round ; 

They shook the trees till the blossoms fell 
before their stormy wrath, 

And strewed them: with their icy breath, 
in the angry monarch’s path. 

The Hoar Frost stamped on the springing 
grass, and seared its tender blade, 

While the shivering mock-bird hushed its 
note, of the driving blast afraid. 

How often thus by death’s cold hand our 
joys are snatched away— 

While by his breath’ our bursting hopes 
are blighted ina day ; 

Yet the wounded heart can better bear 
affliction’s stormy night, 

Than the lingering death its love must die, 
if cold indifference blight. 

But rouse ye, hearts, who mourn o’er this, 
take courage from the fay, 

And strive like her, by loving wiles, to 
melt the frost away: 

She had bravely fought ’gainst sleet and 
snow, the driving hail and rain— 

She had stilled the North Wind’s rudest 
blast, and melted his icy chain ; 

With her baimy breath and her sunny 
smile, she worked with nght good will, 

Though the Hoar Frost keen, in the silent 
night, did terrible mischief still. ° 

Around her steps lay blighted buds, and 
withered leaf and flower, 

Yet*she bravely said, “I'l never yield to 
the Ice King’s cruel power ; 


For Pil hie me away to his frozen courts, } 


in my robe of brightest green, 
And I'll melt his hate to such tender love, 
that he’ll woo me for his queen.” 


The Ice King sat on his emerald throne, 
dressed in his robes of state, 





But his warriors saw kis heart was filled 
with wrath and vengeful hate; 

With a withering glance of rage and scorn, 
he turned to where they stood— 

“ And so,” he cried, “the fairy Spring has 
madé her entrance good ; 

Did I not bid ye ward to keep, and guar@ 

*gainst each device, . 

To bind her fast on the breast of earth, in 
an adamant chain of ice? 

You are faithless servants, one and all,and 
I trust you now no more, 

But I myself, both night and day, will guard 

my palace door.” 


Slowly they turned and moved away, they 
could not meet his look, 

For a deadly languor o’er them crept, and 
aH like cowards shook. 

But.all unmoved the angry king walked 
slowly up and down, 

While dark and vengeful were his thoughts, 
and terrible his frown. 

He swore in an ice-berg, clear and cold, 
he'd prison the mischievous fay, 

And bind her fast to the Northern pole, be- 
yond the sight of day. 

Like muttering thunder, deep and loud, his 
sounding curses rolled 

Through his spacious courts, his vacant 
halls, his corridors lone and cold. 

But hark! a murmuring sound he hears, 
with distant music low ; 

Can it be the song of trinniph: raised by 
the conquerors of his foe? 

As he strode’ through his lonely, silent 
halls, to fling the portals wide, 

He little dreamed she was smiling there, 
just on the other side. 

But he knew her not when he saw her 
stand, a maiden young and fair, 

With the dewy buds of the pink moss-rosc 
twined in her golden hair; 

Tn her little hand a harp she bore, and the 
music from its strings « 

Was the joyous song of the forest bird and 
the hurn of the wild bee’s wings. 

Like sporting Cupids by her side, attendan: 
Zephyrs danced, 

And the rugged king forgot his wrath, and 
stood like one entranced. 

Meekly to him she raised her eyes, of the 
deepest violet blue, 

While a mantling blush stole o’er her cheek, 





like the sunset’s rosy hue; 
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«JT come,” she said, “ froin a distant land, 
whence I fled from a mighty foe ; 

A refuge I seek in your icy courts, your 
palace of sparkling snow.” 

“Come in, come in,” the monarch cried, 
“for a beautiful thing art thou, ’ 

With thy velvet robe of living green, and 
the flowers upon thy brow; 

And it may be our foe’s the same, the mis- 
chievous, fairy Spring, 

But, she’s worse by far than e’er I dream’d, 
to harm such a tender thing. 

Nay, shrink not, fair one, from my touch,” 
he said, and kissed her brow, 

‘‘ Thou hast asked a home in my icy courts, 
a home and a heart hast thou ;” 

And as he gazed on the lovely sprite, his 
heart began to glow, 

For love sprang up in his frozen breast, 
like violets ‘neath the snow. 

The gentle Zephyrs from his dress, un- 
heeded plucked each gem, NS 

They bore his sceptre of ice away, and 
reft his diadem ; : 

He did not see that his palace walls were 
melting fast away, 

He gazed alone with passionate love on 
that bright and sparkling fay. 

And as she nestled near his side his frozen 
heart to melt, 

He placed her fondly on his throne, and at 
her foot-stool knelt. 

“Joy, joy!” she cried, “I've triumphed 
now—the Ice King kneels to Sprixe!” 
He said not a word, but he bowed him low 

to the tiny, radiant thing. 
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Gace flat stone, which formed the step. 


Her face was dark, her features strong anu 
prominent, and her brows of such density 
and blackness, as to give her face an ex- 
pression of masculine strength. Her fore- 
head was broad and low, but its smooth- 
ness. was broken by many a prominence, 
such as Phrenologists teach us bespeak 
mental superiority. Her large, dark, a!- 
mond shaped eyes, were full of spirit and 
intelligence; but a dreamy, halfsad expres- 
sion coming up from their mysterious 
depths, bespoke more than mind, it betray- 
ed the woman’s soul within. Her mouth 
was arrow-shaped and coral-hued, but a 
strong depression at the corners gave un- 


say peevishness. Her figure was tall, and 
beautifully proportioned, and so striking 
was the strength and symmetry of outline, 
the ease and grace of carriage, she migh: 
have been mistaken for the Goddess D:- 
ana, as she stood in a posture of natural 
grace, her hand resting on the knob of the 
door. There was an expression of discon- 
tent upon her face, and a deep sigh esce.- 
ped her as she turned and gazed down the 
street. It looked quiet enough; a wagon, 
with white arched awning, drawn by four 
long eared, rough coated mules, was disay - 
pearing down its centre. Two or three 
horsemen with commendable skill and pa- 
tience, were picking their way through the 
mud; some straggling figures cecupied the 
side walks. Turning from these, she star:- 
ed off into a litthe by-path, leading out of 
the village ; she followed its winding way 
through a grove of feathery, mourning 
pines, until she reached the river bank 
-|Climbing up to’a sort of ciff which over- 
hangs the stream, she sat, long gazing upon 
the winding, silvery length of the Roanoke. 


Many years ago, there stood in the vil-| It was a pretty view she had chosen; one 
lage of Clarksville, Virginia, an old flat-| glance to the left, revealed the blue, glassy 
roofed, rambling house. It had once been | waters of the Dan and Staunton; and the 
white, but time and storm had robbed it of|Island! that narrow neck of land which 


its glossiness. Always guiltless of sym- 


strives so long to separate these streams, 


metry, and architectural adornment, it|at last yields to their wooing, and here 
gave, when devoid of taste and order, but| witnesses the union of waters, which as 
a cheerless picture of domestic comfort.|one, flow on ever efterwards, even on to 
One mild evening in November, as I stood|the ocean. And the Island,—winter khsd 
before the house, the door opened and a girl,| robbed it of its gay floral. adornments,— 
apparently about twenty years of age, step-| you should see it in spring-time, when its 
ped out. She paused fore moment on the/tall trees are budding and bearing the:: 
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mistakable evidence of will, I may almost 
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straight bodies, decked out in clambering, 
flowering vines, which, arbor like, trail from 
bough to bough ; its blooming under-growth, 
and the gay flowers which prank the sod, 
violets, cowslips, and wild roses, and num, 
herless, nameless sunny-hued plants, 
which make it a fit home for fairies. But 
to Cornelia. Morris, it seemed more attrac- 
tive in its sombre state; she gazed long on 
the leafless trees, the bare boughs, when 
there was no color save that of gloom; 
yet through the vista of trees, she might 
see a scattering evergreen, and now and 
then the ivy clambered high on ‘a barren, 
scraggy trunk, the faithless, parricidal ivy, 
adorning while it destroyed. She turned 
from them and gazed again upon the pla- 
cid Roanoke. It was dotted over with 
batteaus ; some freighted were moving 
slowly away, some in their trough like 
length, were drawn up tothe water’s edge, 
while the boatmen, variously employed, in 
their red jackets, gave a German-like as- 
pect to the scene. : Cornelia Morris gazed 
around upon the calm scene, but its placid 
beauty dispelled not the cloud upon her 
brow. Sounds from the village, softened 
and subdued by the distance, fell unheeded 
upon her ear, the voice of discontent was 
clamoring there. Bronding on her, own 
_ Sorrows, she had no eye for nature’s beau- 
ties, no ear for the music of her sounds. 
Reaching out her arm, she gathered up a 
handful of tiny, snowy pebbles, and lean- 
ing over the water’s edge, she dropped 
them one by one into the stream. With 
scarce a ripple, and wathout a murmur, 
they sunk to thebottom. ‘ Nineteen,” she 
said, as the last one fell from her hand. 
“ Nineteen!- Just so ma&ny years I have 
lived—just. so they have fallen into the 
abyss of time, leaving no.mark but a fret- 
ted ripple. Surely, surely, 1 was not born 
for such a life.” 

Bending further over, she said, slowly, 
“I wish I had never been born, I—almost 
wish—I was dead!’ 

She had scarcely spoken, when a boat, 
bearing a hearse, shot out from the shore. 
Bright rays from the setting sun gilded its 
dull blackness, and threw long, sad sha- 
dows upon the water, from the mnufiled 
figures standing around it. A chill of hor- 
ror crept over her as she started up, to 





watch its slow, steadycourse. An incident 
so singular aroused all the superstition of 
her nature, and long after it disappeared, 
she stood listening to the hollow murmur- 
ing of the water, the sad soughing of the 
pines, and dreaming gloomy dreams of the 
future. 

Aroused from her revery by the fast gath- 
ering darkness, she turned her steps home- 
wards. She walked’ into Mrs, Morris’ 
chamber, The room was half filled with 
chairs, toys, papers, and other articles, mis- 
placed an‘ scattered over the floor, by half 
a dozen small, noisy children. Mrs. Mor- 
ris, like the goddess of disorder, sat amidst 
all this confusion. She was constantly de- 
livering commands and reprimands in a 
sharp, shrill voice, but they were unheeded 
unless accompanied by a menacing gesture. 
With some difficulty, Cornelia extricated a 
chair, and seating herself near the window, 
bowed her head over a newspaper. Mrs. 
Morris observed her in silence for some 
moments, then raising herself she said— 

“You must have fine eyes, Cornelia, to 
be reading by this light.” 

*T am not reading,” replied Cornelia. 

“ Then what makes you set all doubled 
up there, like you had swallowed your 
tongue? I never did see such a girl as 
you are in my life; you never any more 
open your lips than if you didn’t talk the 
same language.”’ 

An expression of impatience flitted over 
Cornelia’s faces after a moment’s silence, 
she said—“[{ was wondering if father 
would let me go away and teach school.” 

Mrs. Morris’ knitting fell upon her lap, 
and raising both hands, she crie€a—“ Teach 
school! Well! I always knew you had 
curious crotchets in your head, but [ never 
did expect that notion to get there. What 
made you think of it Cornelia?” 

The color mounted high upon Cornelia’s 
cheek, and an augry light darted from her 
eyes, but she answered without raising her 
head, “ An advertisement I saw in this pa- 
per. A gentleman wants a teacher for a 
little girl, nine years old. I think I might 
teach a child of that age. 

“T think you might,” replied Mrs. Mor- 
ris, drily. “If I spent as much ‘time over 
books as you do, I’d feel smart enough to 
teach the governor. Weill,” she continued 
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in an argumentative tone, “I like to see 
people read as much as,any body, but I 
don’t like to see any body, set, set, all the 
time with a book in their hands; no good 
ever comes of it. There was poor Maggie 
Spence, read and read til she didn’: have 
three grains of sense, and the first thing 
any body knew, she was clean distracted. 
I don’t care for my girls to have much book 
learning; so they are peart and active about 
business, that is the most a woman need 
know. You will live to find out, Cor:.elia, 
that folks can’t make a living by looking 
through the books.” 

“ Well, I can’t help my nature,” replied 
Cornelia, peevishly. 1am willing to help 
you all I can; when did I ever refuse to 
do any thing you told me to do?” 

“Told you to do?” replied Mrs. Morris, 
excitedly. “It is a poor sort of woman, 
that needs to be told what todo. That js 
just it—I want you to look around and see 


what to do. You needn’t think I want your. 


work, Cornelia, it. is for your own good I 
keep correcting at you. When you come 
to have a house of your own, you won’t 
know any more what to do, than—than—I 
don’t know what.” 

“ Well,” answered. Cornelia, impatiently 
tapping her foot on the floor; after a mo- 
ment, she asked, hesitatingly,.* Will you 
. ask father about my applying {or this situ- 

tion ?”’ | 

“Task him?’ No, that I won’t; why, 
they would have it about I had turned you 
out of doors, and I have had trouble enough 

about you, without bringing that down 
upon my head. Any body too proud to 
work, ought to be too proud to be a school 
teacher, I know.” 

“T am nottoo proud to work,” cried Cor- 
nelia. I scorn such pride as that; I am 
not ashamed to teach school. My father 
is poor, with a house full of children, why 
should I°— 

“That is jest it,” cried Mrs. Morris, in- 
dignantly, “ you can’t bear to see my chil- 
dren coming in for ashare of every thing.” 

“ You misunderstand me! You always 
misunderstand me,” cried Cornelia, spring- 
ing from herseat. “ You know I could not 
mean any thing against*the children. Oh, 

I can not bear this!” she cried passionate- 
ly; as she rushed from the room. 


She ran up to her own room, and throw- 
ing herself upon a seat, she burst into 
tears. She sat there, weeping, when the 
door opened, and an old negro, with an 
armful of chips, entered the room. 

“ Yer’s settin’ here in the cold,” she said, 
“and I’ve come to make yer a fire:” 

She threw her burden down wpon the 
hearth, and dropping on her knees, she 
peered anxiously into Cornelia’s face. 

“ Cryin’ agin honey ; what's she been a 
doin’ to yer now?” she asked in a tone ¥ 
compassion. 

Cornelia did not answer, and she con- 
tinued muttering to herself, as yahe piled 
the chips on the fire. 

“ Ef your ma had a lived, it nuver would 
been so; not that she’s mean, she’s good 
enough to mars, an’ her own childen, an’ 
us niggars, but sheain’ fit to have the man- 
agement of sich as you. She’s too stirin’, 
she lams away at evey thing herself, an’ 
she does it from choose, but she needn't 
expect yeu to do so, for yer’s a ladies 
chil’, an’ them little han’s won’ made to 
wirk.” 

“Ah, aunt Phillis, I don’t mind work,” 
said Cornelia, “I would work my hands 
off if she would’nt talk ag she does. She 
is so suspicious. I can’t bear ,Suspicion !"’ 

“Jest like yer own blessed. ma!” ae 
Phillis, with a satisfactory ejaculation. 


al’ays said so. Miss nuver could ba’ 


spicion. Nuver mind, honey, some nice 
beau ’ll come courtin’ yer fore long, an’ 
then yer’ll go way from all this fussin’ an’ 


-earty old Phillis wid yer.” 


“ Oh, no; aunt Phillis, lam going away 
to teach school, then I will be happy.” 

“ Hoot!” said Phillis, in 4 tone of con 
tempt. “Teach school, indeed, whotd ud 
old mars say ef he could rise up an’ 
catch his gran’ chil’ teachin’ school? No, 
no, honey; yers above theachin’. school,” 
she muttered as she left the room. 

Cornelia Morris ‘was a wayward, pas- 
sionate girl, ..Her .mother,,a woman of 
elegance and refinement, died when she 
was just four years old, and from that.age 
until nine, she had been an. indulged, 
spoiled child. Her father, engrossed with 
business, displayed his affection for:her by 
allowing noone to thwart her will, and 





the servants of the household vied with 
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each other in petting and spoiling the child 
of a beloved mistress. ‘ 
. When she was nine years old, her father 
married again. His second wife was a 
woman of good heart, and she entered his 
home with many kind intentions towards 
his motberless child ; but the little Cornelia 
had too long been mistress of her own 
actions, to submit evith much patience to 
another’s authority. With judgment and 
patience, Mrs. Mortis could soon have 
made her what she would, for she was 
"warm-hearted and affectionate, longing for 
companionship and sympathy; but Mrs. 
Morris was strong-willed and quick-tem- 
pered, and she soon resolved to make a 
matter of duty of what she meant should 
be a labor of love. Even then she might 
have succeeded, had she won the child’s 
respect; but in this she failed. Cornelia 
soon learned to receive her corrections in 
obstinate silence, and her patronage with 
cool contempt. Eminently practical and 
matter of fact, Mrs. Morris could not 
understand the passionate, imaginative 


like a chill upon her heart, arousing all the 
jealousy of her passionate nature, and a 
moment’s reflection taught her the folly 
and ingratitude of the thought. 


She entered with enthusiasm into the 
arrangements for her departure. Her ap- 
plication was soon answered, and accepted. 
Her father accompanied her to Richmond, 
and left her next morning on the boat. 
Her new home was far away in Eastern 
Virginia. Then were tears in Mr. Morris’ 
eyes, anc his voice trembled, as he bade 
her good-by. 

“T appreciate your motive for going,” he 
said. ‘Don’t think I have been blind be- 
cause I have been silent. God will bless 
you, my daughter, for your forbearance 
with my wife.” 


Cornelia started as with actual bodily . 
pain. She gazed an instant in his face as 
if doubting his sincerity, then hanging her 
Peaa in shame she said, “Oh, father, 1 
have not deserved this, have not borne 
with her. I have been unkind; vexing 
her, when I should have been silent for 


character of the child, while Cornelia’s 
innate sense-of propriety was often shocked 
at. her step-mother’s want of refinement, 
and her sensibility wounded by her coarse- 
hess and suspicion. It was with many 
misgivings that Cornelia went to her father 


your sake, if for no other. Forgive me, 
father, and if I live to come back, it she)) 
be different.” 

“Forgive you, daughter! that I will. 
That is right, try to feel differently to- 
wards her. Sarah is a good women, 


with her request to be allowed to teach 
school. Greatly to her surprise, Mr. Mor- 
ris at once gave his consent. She was 
pleased, but her joy was mingled with sad- 
ness, that her father could so willingly give 
her up. Mr. Morris was oppressed with 
the cares of business, and the responsi- 
bility of a growing family; his thoughts 
never wandered far beyond his desk and 
ledger, but he had not been wholly blinded 
to the fact that Cornelia was not happy in 
her home. However much he sympa- 
thised with her,—and his heart did yearn 
over his first born, the child of his buried 
wife; he was too much under the influence 
of Mrs. Morris to offer any interference. 
“She had gained that influence over him 
-which a strong will’ never fails to gain 
. over a weaker. When Cornelia asked to 
‘be-allowed to go away, he felt at once it 
would be best to consent. However pain- 
ful the thought, the conviction was sure, 
she woald be happier anywhere than in 
her own home. Hie ready consent fell 


though she is a little peckish at times. 
Perhaps, in justice to you, I ought never to 
have married again, but it was very Jone- 
some there after your mother died, and 
you nothing but a little child. But it ie a 
heavy thought to me, to see I have pur- 
chased happiness at the expense of your 
peace.” 

“Qh, father! I have been very blind and 
selfish, to have lived the life I have lived, 
Why didn’t you speak? One word from 
you would have changed me.” 

“Would it, my child?” he said, with a 
sad smile.” But I believe it; you have 
always been a good daughter to me Good- 
by. Write often; it will be a sad year to 
me while you are away, though it will 
doubtless be a happy one for you.” 

“Oh, no,” sobbed Cornelia, “I can never 
be happy ’til I come back again, and show 
you how differently I will live with 
mother.” 

“ Bless you for that,” said Mr. Morris, as 
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he bent over and kissed her. It was the 
first tame she had ever called her mother. 

Long after her father left her, Cornelia 
sat there alone, thinking of the past. What 
giant-like proportions her own misdeeds 
assumed, while those of her step-mother 
were as pigmies in comparison. The 
thousand little annoying, wrath-provoking, 
temper-raising acts of the past had now 
neither life nor name. How she dwelt on 
her father’s words, and how many good 
resolutions were formed for the future. 
Absence bathes distant objects in a very 
tender halo; the light, the beauty is all 
upon them, while ourselves, and our acts, 
are in the shade. 

Cornelia sat long, brooding upon these 
things, but at last the beauty of the scenery 
around her roused her from thoughts of 
self. Sailing down the James on a bright, 
sunny day! who has not felt the calming, 
soul-elevating influence of beauty which 
steals like enchantment upon us? The 
smiling landscape, the broad, yielding 
fields, the long line of forests, sometimes 
advaning to the water’s ede, reflecting 
their feathery-like beauty there, then re- 
ceding till they becarne a pencilled outline 
ig the dim distance. Rich old homesteads, 
whose thick ‘walls and heavy masonry 
have sefn the rise and fall of many a 
modern home; whose inmates can boast of 
ancestry like that of aristocratic England ; 
less pretentious houses, new and smart, 
devoid of ancestry and antiquity, yet con- 
tributing to the beauty of the scene. Brooks 
and rivulets, numberless tributary streams, 
which come murmuring and gushing to 
swell the mighty stream, which, like a 
great mind, placid and deep, unvexed, but 
enriched by its surroundings, moves on 
with its burden to its destined end. Beau- 
tiful, classical Virginia! what heart within 
thy borders but bounds with delight to call 
thee home ? 

The scene was full of fascination for 
Cornelia. All day long she sat on deck, 
with an open book in her hand. People 
passing around her thought she read, but 
not one word on that page did she take in; 
her soul was drinking in the scene of liv- 
ing beauty. Everything was strange and 
novel; the very motion of the boat was 
new to her: soft, gliding, swan-like. The 
passing boats, with their salute of bells, 


— 





the saucy little-skiffs frisking about in the 
shadow. of larger vessels, like courtiers 
dancing attendance upon great men. 

What food for her busy imagination peo- 
pling those grand old houses! How vivid- 
ly they rose before her, generation after 
generation of sons and daughters, coming 
out into the world from under the ances- 
tral roof. Some to win new laurels to add 
to the family honors ; some forgetful of the 
pure blood and proud lineage, mingling in 
strife and crime, aud dying the death of 
shame, and some the children of misfor- 
tune, attended by sorrow in. their brief 
course to the grave.. And Jamestown! 
how her heart throbbed, and her eye 
brightened at the first glimpse of those 
mouldering, ivy clad walls. Her mem- 
ory teemed with stories she had heard in 
childhood of those dainty, lazy first settlers, 
who came into the wilderness with the in- 
dolence of a Southron, and the spirit of a 
courtier, instead of the energy of a Hercu- 
les and the will of a Trojan. The spec- 


/tral race of red men, who had once been 


lords of those fair fields, and huntsmen in 
those grand old forests; and the dusky 
maiden, who, with the heart of a pale face 
and the spirit of a warrior, interposed to 
save the stranger’s life. 

It was like a feast of romance just to be 
there. It was with a start of surprise and 
disappointment she heard it was time for 
her to leave the boat. Gathering up her 
book and shawl, she went reluctantly te 
the wharf, where Mr. Gleaves’ carriage 
awaited her. Seated in it, a complete 
reaction came over ber. For the first 
time since she left home, doubts and fears 
for her new life came over her. Bright 
dreams fled, and stern realities stared her 
in the face. She reasoned with herself— 
she surely could teach a child only nine 
years old; but there might be a pompous, 
old wise-acre father, itching to examine 
her on every study, asking her puzzling 
questions, and peering at her through great 
gold spectacles, astride his aristocratic 
nose. Or there might be an affected lady 
mother, constantly worrying her about 
“ my daughter’s manters, or my daughter's 
figure and carriage, or my daughter’s exer- 
cise.” She could never bear to become 
that drudge. 





She had but little time for gloomy re- 
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flections. he fleet horses soon brought 
her in sight of Mr. Gleaves’ residence, hey 
fature home. When they reached the ave- 
nue gate, a tall man, in a shaggy coat, with 
a gun on his shoulder, stepped forward 
and threw itopen. He raised his hat, and 
made a profound bow as the carriage rolled 
by. Cornelia smiled at the porter’s deep 
obesance ; the shaggy coat and the dark- 
ness prevented her perceiving he was a 
gentleman. She drew up to the door, and 
a lady came out on the steps to meet her. 
She was small and delicate looking, with a 
pale, sweet, sad face. 

She réceived her kindly; introduced 
herself as Miss Skidmore, and inquired 
with interest about her journey. 


“You must be fatigued,” she said; “will 


you go to your own room and rest until 
tea?” 

Cornelia willinigly consented, and she 
led the way up a broad stair case. - 


“This is your room,” she said, throwing 
open the door of a large, handsomely fur- 
aished apartment. " 

A bright fire was burning on the hearth; 
rich, heavy curtains drooping over the 
windows, bathed the room in a rosy light. 
She wheeled a large arm chair to the fire, 
and motioned Cornelia to be seated, while 
she dropped hefself upon a low stoo!, which 
stood in the corner. She continued sitting 
awhile, talking in a timid, hesitating tone, 
like one accustomed to depend upon others. 
She was very fair—her eyes were blue, 
thongh the drooping lids rarely revealed 
their light. Her light, silken hair huag in 
soft locks, almost to her shoulders; her 
nose and mouth were Grecian in their reg- 
ularity and beauty, but the latter betrayed 
a want of strength of character. Her 
throat, which the fashion of her dress dis- 
played, was beautifully formed, soft, and 
of such dazzling whiteness, as to rival the 
delicate lace which surrounded it. Her 
feet and hands were small and tapering 
Her figure, though small, was exquisitely 
proportioned. It would be difficult to tell 
her age—the first bloom of youth was 
gone—and there was a settled melancholy 
on her face. 

Cornelia sat gazing at her with a half 
admiring, half compassionate expression, 
The beauty of her figure, the taste and 





elegance of her costume, the dazzling 
whiteness of her complexion, heightened 
by the pale bluish shade of her dress, ex- 
cited her admiration, while the goodness 
of her face, and evident timidity of man- 
ner excited in Cornelia’s stronger nature a 
feeling of pity. She could but smile, as 
she remembered her dread of the ordeal 
through which she was to pass; for Miss 
Skidmore, so far from examining her, 
seemed herself shrinking from the scruti- 
ny of Cornelia’s great black eyes. 

“T must leave you if you are to rest be- 
fore tea,” she said, rising. 

Standing on the hearth, she re-arranged 
some article on the miantle-piece, then 
turning to Cornelia, she said, with a smile: 
“IT hope you will like your room. He will 
have the chambers so plainly furnished, I 
haye brought some of the little bright 
things from my own room to make it look 
more like home to you.” 

An angry flush mounted to Cornelia's 
face, as she glanced around the room, and 
contrasted it with her own comfortless lit- 
tle apartment. Miss Skidmore observing 
the change her words had wrought, blush- 
ed deeply, and hastened from the room. 

“Pshaw !”’ muttered Cornelia, “she could 
have meant nothing by that; wh@t could 
she know of my poor, unhapy home? 
Who does she mean by he?” she asked 
herself ufter a moment’s thought. 

Though left to rest after her day’s travel, 
Cornelia felt no disposition to seek it. Half 
buried in the softness of the great arm 
chair, she sat gazing around the room. 
The furniture, though plain, was elegant; 
and there were numberless little articles 
scattered around the room, giving it an in- 
habited appearance. Gilded vases stood 
on the mantle-piece and toilet, various ar- 
ticles of fancy work, elegant nothings, were 
tastefully scattered about the apartment— 
but not a book was visible—except ona 
little table, standing near the bed, there a 
Bible and Prayer-book were lying. 

“] wish she had kept all this tinsel, and 
given me some books—it might have look- 
ed a little like home then,” said Cornelia. 
She had not forgotten the unintentional 
sarcasm of Miss Skidmore’s last remark. . 

“T like these, though,” she said, bending 
Over a bouquet of brilliant green-house 
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plants, which were filling the room with 
perfume. 

Summoned to tea, she followed a ser- 
vant down into the dining-room. Miss 
Skidmore stood at the head of the table— 
a gentleman standing before the fire, with 
his back to her, was the only other person 
in the room. He turned around at her en- 
trance, and Miss Skidmore introduced him 
as her brother. He walked to the foot of 
the table, and placing his hand on the 
back of the chair, raised his eyes to his 
sister, and asked, “Cousin Philip in?’ At 
a negative nod from her he took the 
seat. 

Cornelia glanced anxiously around the 
room. “ Where was the child she was to 
teach, and who were its parents?” The 
affair was assuming an air of mystery, yet 
no one offered a word of explanation. She 
felt strongly disposed to untie the knot by 
a few honest questions, but concluding it 
could not possibly last much longer, she 
kept silent. 

Miss Skidmore made a great effort to 
keep up a conversation, and cast many 
appealing glances towards her brother; 
but he sat with bis head cast down, and 
seemed politely unconscious of tlie pres- 
ence of any one. Save his laconic ques- 
tion, before taking his seat, he made no 
remark during the meal. 


He was very boyish looking, perhaps 
not older than twenty or twenty-one. Like 
his sister, he was small and delicate, but 
he was wholly different from her in feature 
and expression. His glance was large and 
full, his bair thick waves, and black as the 
raven’s wing; like her there was the same 
want of decision about the mouth. 

After the silent supper, Cornelia follow- 
ed Miss Skidmore into the parlor; half an 
hour afterwards the door opened, and Mr. 
Skidmore entered. He paused on the 
threshold, as if struck with the beautiful 
tableaux-like scene which met his eyes. 
Both women were standing before a pic- 
ture—the contrast was. striking. Miss 
Skidmore, white and _ fragile—Cornelia, 
dark and strong. Miss Skidmore was hold- 


ie 





ing a light before the picture which they 
were examining; the sleeve had fallen 
back from the raised arm, displaying well 
its rounded whiteness, With all the ad- 


vantage of dress, the tasteful arrangement 
of silk and laces, her fair beauty was be- 
witching ; but Cornelia’s was the artistic 
figure in the scene—it was Cornelia’s fig- 
ure that would have arrested the poet’s 
or the painter’s eye; it was on Cornelia’s 
figure young Skidmore gazed, while his 
face brightened with admiration. The po- 
sition in which she stood, betrayed to the 
fullest extent the symmetrical outline of 
her figure. Her head. was thrown back, 
her dark, luxuriant hair was pushed away 
from her face, and twisted in a lew, heavy 
knot; hercoral lips were parted ; her large, 
liquid eyes, full of beauty and intelligence. 
In her dark, plain dress, she seemed of un- 
natural height—the candle Miss Skidmore 
was holding high abave her own head, 
ouly threw its light full upon her fate. 
Miss Skidmore turned to her brother, and 
said : 

» Here, Sandy, come and explain this 
picture to Miss Morris, she wants to know 
more than I can tell her about it.” 


He walked across the floor and joined 
them. ‘Taking the candle from his sister’s 
hand, he entered into & minute and inter- 
esting explanation of the picture He talked 
m a rapid, excited manner. Cornelia 
marvelled at the great change that came 
over his face; it was full of life and ani- 
mation; his delicate, feminine beauty, im- 
pressed her deeply. 

They were interrupted by the sharp, 
nervous tinkling of a chamber bell. 

“There is aunt’s bell,” cried Miss Skid- 
more, starting up; “1 must go and see 
what she wants.” 

“I wish cousin Philip was here,” said 
Sandy, turning from the picture; “he 
could tell you more about it; he is very 
learned about pictures, when you can get. 
him to talk about them.” 

“T think.if he is very learned,” said 
Cornelia, smiling, “ I would not understand 
him. Ithink I had rather hear. you talk. 
of them.” 

“Had you?” he cried, with the bright, 
delighted look of a child. “Do you love 
pictures?” he said; “then come sit here 
by me, and I will tell you a great deal 
about them. Do you love thei ?” he asked 
again, with an anxious, enquiring glance. 
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Receiving an affirmative answer, he en- 
tered enthusiastically upon the subject. 

“T wish I could take you into the libra- 
ry, there are some beautiful pictures there, 
and busts—but cousin Philip is there now, 
and he don’t like any one to come in while 
he is there. You have not seen cousin 

' Phil?” he. said, interrogatively. “He is 
the father of the little girl you are to teach. 
Bo you love books?” he asked. 

“ Better than any thing in the world,” 
she answered sadly, as the thought came 
over her of how little she had to love, or 
to love her. 

“T love them better than any thing in 
the world, but Mary,” he said. “Of course 
i care a great deal for cousin Phil, esteem 
him, and all that, but he is not the sort of 
person to love, you. know. Would you 
think I had never loved any one?” he 
asked, with childlike simplicity. 

“You have not?” she asked; “but you 
will some day: people of your nature are 
capable of loving very much some times.” 

“Yes,” he answered seriously; “but I 
shall never love any one. Art shall be 
my mistress. Iam painting a picture now. 

. | will take you in to-morrow to see it. I have 
noone to show it to. Mary does not care for 
such things, and I have never shown it 
t9 cousin Phil. Do you know I am very 
giad you have come? I was sorry at first; 
} thought you would be a tall, pale, old 
maid, with your hair all plastered down 
so,” he said, pressing his hands over his 
ears. ‘ Instead of that you have a bright, 
young face, full of life and poetry. Such 
a face as I would love to paint. You shall 
sit for me while you stay here.” 


\ 


“Tam afraid I do look very little like a 
teacher,” said Cornelia, langhing; “though 
Lam glad I am not such an one as you 
describe.” ? 

“You do not look like a teacher,” he 
said. “I thought you would be very 


Jearned, full of book talk—but you seem 
more disposed to learn than to **ach.” 
“Oh, yes,” answered Cornelia; “there 
is much more for me to learn than to teach. 
Jam happy to meet with one so willing 
and’so able to instruct me as yourself.” 


| 








CHAPTER II. 


Cornelia’s sleep was broken that night— 
her slumbers disturbed by many strango 
fantastic dreams. 


First, there was a strange female figure 
bending over her, with violent and mena- 
cing gestures; in harsh, upbraiding terms, 
she accused her of sin and crime, then 
pointing to her own withering heart, she 
dared her to build her happiness on her 
blasted hopes; then the figure was chang- 
ed, Miss Skidmore, with her pale, sad face 
was appealing to her for compassion and 
mercy. Again, it was Sandy, who with 
supplications and entreaties followed her; 
and another change, the figure was that of 
a dark, stern man, who like the phantom 
of misery, pursued her to the grave. 
With a start she threw off the incubus, and 
sprang from the bed ; the cold, clammy per- 
spiration was upon her face, her heart stood 
still with fear. She threw up the window, 
and breathed freely of the fresh morning 
air. It was just light; objects new and 
unfamiliar were scarce discernible, in the 
gray, uncertain dawn. Hastily dressing 
herself, she passed down stairs and out 
doors, without disturbing the sleeping 
household. Taking a course opposite the 
one by which she had approached the 
house, she passed through a garden into a 
broad, low meadow, white and fresh with 
morning frost. How quiet the scene after 
her troubled night, how grateful the per- 
fumed breath of earth; not a human being 
was stirring to disturb its quiet beauty- 
Dotted over the broad meadow, a few pa- 
tient cattle stood, chewing the eud, lowing 
now and then, and sending great gusts of 
smoke from their deep hot throats. She 
entered a long pine wood which skirted the 
lowland, and following a smooth beaten 
path, she soon found herself standing upon 
the river bank. While she stood gazing at 
the dark, purple waters, rich and flowing, 
the sun, with scarce a few faint streaks in 
the East, full orbed and of perfect brillian- 
cy, burst out as if from beneath the very 
waters. To Cornelia, accustomed to see- 
ing the god of morning peering slowly over 
hilland forest, the effect was like magic. 
As she stood entranced, a voice murmured 


softly, 
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“Now morn, her rosy steps in the Eastern- 
clime, 

Advancing, sow’d the earth with orient 
pearl.” 


The voice was so soft, the words s@ ap- 
propriate, so much like giving utterance to 
her own thoughts, she was not startled. 
Turning slowly round, she beheld Sandy 
Skidmore. There was a port-folio under 
his arm, and a pencil in his hand; he look- 
ed bright and hahdsome in the early morn- 
ing light. 

They sat there long gazing on the land 
and waves, and far away to the East where 
there was nothing visible, save the waters 
and the heavens. There was nothing to 
disturb them, no human voice save theis 
own. Now and then some bird on easy 
wing soared above them, caroling his morn, 
ing lay, or the hardy sparrow ‘twittered 


gleefully, on the frozen ground around 
them. 


That boy’s quiet refinement was full of 
soothing enjoyment for Cornelia, after the 
petty annoyances of her pers fp and 
his boyish soul was filled with delight to 
find one of kindred tastes, to talk freely of 
beauty, to one who was herself a thing of 
beauty ; to tell over his dreains and hopes, 
and to read admiration and approbation in 
her speaking eyes. It was a new life 
dawning upon him. The peculiarities of 
his nature, long indulged, had rendered 
him unfit to mingle in the world; he had 
kept himself aloof from companions of his 
age, and now Cornelia had come to him 
like the fulfilment of a dream. 

It was after she had repeated her wish 
to retura to the house, that he rose to go. 

“ You need be in no hurry to return,” he 
said, “there are no early risers in that house 
save ourselves. I will not go until you 
promise to take another drawing lesson 
here to morrow.” 

“If you are willing to teach, I shall be 
too happy to learn,” she. answered candid- 
ly. 
They walked leisurely back to the house: 
pausing in the yard to scrape the frozen 
clods from the white blooming hyacinth, 
and to gather violets and hearts-ease. Even 
then, it was an hour before they were sum- 
moned to breakfast. Again there was no 


one visible but Miss Skidmore. After break- 
fast Sandy went off to his study, and Miss 
Skidmore back to her aunt. Left co her- 
self, Cornelia wandered restlessly about the 
house, passed into the deserted parlor and 
library, admiring the richness and elegance 
of the furniture. Everything was in ad 
mirable taste, everything seemed to occupy 
its proper place. There was no heaping 
together objects foreign to each other; there 
was no gaudy display of the rich things 
which money can buy, so often the case in 
the homes of the wealthy. The furniture 
was made forthe room, not the room for 
the furniture. The few ornaments in the 
rooms seemed to have been selected for 
their beauty and value, not for their high 
price. Cornelia knew the profuse taste 
which had adorned her chamber had not 
furnished these rooms. At last she went 
up to her own room and waited there, im- 
patiently, for hernew scholar ;, but she saw 
noone. It was twelve o’clock when Miss 
Skidmore came to her and said that Mrs. 
Gleaves wanted to see her. 


“You must pardon her not seeing you 
before,” she said, “she is an invalid.” 

Cornelia followed her down stairs into @ 
chamber. When they entered the room, 
Miss Skidmore said “Miss Morris, Mrs. 
Gleaves.” Cornelia looked around in as 
tonishment—there was no one visible in the 
room. , 

“Good morning, Miss Morris,” said a 
voice from the air. Cornelia turned to- 
wards it, but even there was no one visi- 
ble; thick muslia curtains were. closely 
drawn from the top of the English post to 
the floor. On going nearer she could dis- 
cover the dim outline of a human figure, 
With a natural impulse, she placed fer 
hand upon the curtain to raise it—but the 
voice cried quickly— , 

“ Dont't, oh don’t; you must talk with me 
without seeing me.” 

Cornelia turned to Miss Skidmore for an 
explanation, but she simply said, “she is not 
well,” and invited het to a seat by the fire. 

Mrs. Gleaves conversed with her on dif- 
ferent subjects, but she offered no explana- 
tion of this singular whim. Cornelia was 
bewildered; she could tell nothing from 
her voice ; it sounded like that ofa very old 
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woman. Could she be a-maniac? Yet 
she talked reasonably and well. 

“Have you seen. your pupil yet, Miss 
Morris?” she asked. 

“ No madam,” answered Cornelia. 

“ Why, how is that. Mary?” she cried, 
whirling over in bed. “ Minnie says that 
she may wait for her father to introduce 
her,” she said smiling. “ There he is now,” 
she added, starting up hastily, as a step 
crossed the hall.’ “Wait for us in the libra- 
ry, Miss Morris.” 

“ Surely, thought Cornelia, as she found 
her way back to the library, surely the 
house is full of mystery.” It wasa great 
relief.to her, when Sandy joined her. She 
had not long to wait, before a gentleman 
entered, leading a little girl by the hand- 
Sandy rose and introduced Mr. Gleaves» 
then dropping back in his seat, bent his 
head over a book, and never raised it 
again while Mr. Gleaves remained in the 
room. 


In spite of the difference of dress, 
Cornelia recognized in Mr. Gleaves, the po- 
lite porter of the previous evening. He 
seemed a man of thirty-five or forty years 
of age. His figure was tall and erect, his 
carriage free and graceful, and his face was 


stern; about his mauth were deep lines, 


like marks of care. His eyes were deep 
gray, and also beaming with intelligence ; 
their look was cold; you felt that through 
them there was no inlet to the man’s soul, 
and his hair was dark brown, and on his 
temples slightly mingled with gray. The 
beautiful shape of his head was fully dis- 


played, by the short,.close fashion in which 


his hair was trimmed; and the proudly 
erect manner in which he held it, added to 
the dignity and haughtiness of his manner. 
He talked with that ease and fluency which 
marks the man of the world; but there 
was an ab8tracted indifferent air, which 
convinced you his thoughts were elsewhere. 

He apologized for his daughter’s tardy 
appearance, said he was not aware that 
she had waited for him to introduce her, 
She was a bright, happy looking child; 
Cornelia felt at once interested in her 
charge. After asking him several questions 
as to the course she should pursue with her 
scholar, Cornelia said : 


“Excuse my troubling you with so many 





inquiries, but her mother has given me no 
instructions d 

“ Her mother!” he cried, while the lit- 
tle color which was before in his face for- 
sook jt, “she has no mother,” he added 
sharphy. He glanced quickly towards San- 
dy, who had looked up from his book on 
hearing Cornelia’s question. 

«“ ] was introduced to Mrs. Gleaves,” an- 
swered Cornelia, jn an explanatory tone. 

“ My mother,” he said, rising, while the 
blood rushed to his face. ~ 

“Pardon me,” said Cornelia, as he turn- 
ed and left the room. 





A smile was lurking about the corners of 
her mouth, as she turned to Sandy and said, 
“Not such an unnatural mistake, was it, 
considering I did not see her face ?” 

“Not very unnatural, but very unfortu: 
nate,” he answered. 

“Of course,” she answered, as she is 
dead. Then turning to the child, she laid 
her hand on her head and said : 

“Poor Minnie! and you have lost your 
mother too. Do you remember her?” 

“Nog Minnie answered, looking up into 
her face, with an expression of surprise. 

“Did he frighten you?’ asked Sandy, 
laughing. ; 

“Frighten me? Oh no; I am not easily 
frightened.” 

‘People who are not easily frightened, 
stand in awe of him,” answered Sandy 
drily. 

“ T stand in awe of no man living,” said 
Cornelia, straightening herself, while the 
proud unyielding spirit flashed from her 
eyes. 

“Live in this house a month, and you 
will not say that. Every one yields to his 
influence. It is so with Mary, Minnie and 
myself, and even his mother We love and 
esteem him, but all acknowledge his supe- 
riority, and we yieldto it. Heis aman of 
iron will, and mark me, if ever your wills 
clash, you will yield to him.” 

“Ha! i don’t fear him, and never shall,” 
answered Cornelia, with a defiant laugh. 

“ We shall see,” answered Sandy lightly. 

Mr. Gleaves was at dinner, the first time 
Cornelia had seen him at table, since she, 
had been in his house. Here he seemed 





kind and sociably disposed; his presence 


-_ 
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evidently imposed some restraint on the 
members of his family. Sandy, while he 
paid deferential attention to every remark 
Mr. Gleaves made, scarcely opened his 
own lips, and his boyish sprightliness of 
manner, gave place to silence and reserve, 
almost amounting to awkwardness. Not 
that he displayed either dislike or fear, but 
he seemed conscious of his cousin’s supe- 
riority. He had grown up under his au- 
thority and influence. All his life he had 
known nothing from him but kindness and 
indulgence ; he repaid him with deep vene- 
ration, and childlike submission. But he 
never opened his heart to him, never talked 
to him of the bright dreams on which he 
daily lived, and which were fast sapping 
up the energy of his nature. Of what 
pleasures this phantom reserve cheated 
them both. How fresh and grateful would 
the boy’s hopes and joys have been, to the 
man’s weary heart, worn and seared by the 
cares of the world; and how precious to 
the boy’s inexperience, might have been 
the sage words which the lips of wisdom 
could have uttered. On Miss Skidmore the 
effect of his company was different, She 
was at restin his presence. All those lit- 
tle nervous efforts at entertainment were 
gone. She too was quiet, but it was from 
the conviction that he needed no support: 

He addressed his conversation principal- 
ly to Cornelia, and she, beside the interest 
she took in the subject, was impelled to 
repartee, by the remembrance of Sandy’s 
challenge. 


“I fear you will find an unruly scholar 
in Minnie,” said Mr. Gleaves. ‘“ Cousin 
Mary has spoilt her, until she has but little 
idea of submitting to any authority.” 

* Papa,” said Minnie, “ Miss Morris says 
she is not afraid of you,and never will 
be.” . 

Talking of fear had brought the remark 
hack to her memory, and in all the inno- 
cence of childhood, she repeated it. Mr. 
Gleaves glanced areund the table witha 
slight expression of surprise and annoy- 
‘ance, then turning to Miss Morris, said, 
‘Of course not, why should she ever think 
of such a thing ?” 

Sandy looked hastily towards the child, 
while the blood mounted to his face, but 
Minnie was disposed to play reporter no 


farther; she seemed already to have for 
gotten her own startling remark. Corne- 
lia’s was the only unchanged countenance 
at the table. Yes, perhaps there was a 
flash of humor on her face, and a slight 
dash of spirit in her eyes, but she took no 
other notice of the child’s remark, offered 
no explanation, talked onin the same calm 
tone. 

Cornelia was. well pleased with her new 
home, her duties were not onerous, her pu- 
pil apt and amiable. She passed freely 
about the house and grounds, and enjoyed 
to the richest extent their elegance and 
beauty. Miss Skidmore remained thé same 
timid, retiring creature, she had found her. 
She could not help but love her. She was 
often in Mrs. Gleaves’ chamber; the old 
lady was loquacious and courted company, 
but she never saw her, the thick muslin 
curtains were afways drawn, and from be- 
neath that ghostly screen the shrill, sharp 
voice always spoke, sometimes merrily, 
sometimes gladly, butalways glibly, it mat- 
tered not what the subject might be. Often 
there were people of the house, frequently 
they were in her chamber, but she received 
them all as she had received Cornelia. No 
one ever saw her face, and no one seemed 
surprised at her singular whim. To Cor- 
nelia it was a daily mystery; but she dared 
asked no explanation. Once a communi- 
eative young lady visiting at tne house told 
her the family had returned from Europe 
about two years previously, after a long ab- 
sence, and since that time noone had seen 
the old lady’s face; that she had long been 
noted for her pride and beauty, and it was 
believed paralysis, or some other disease, 
having robbed her of the latter, her pride 
forbade her allowing any to see her. With 
this unsatisfactory explanation, she was 


little OY Mr. Gleaves; he rarely joined 
them in their walks, or at evening. But 
for Sandy’s sarcastic prophesy, she would 
have felt but little interest in him ; the re- 
collection of that.was constantly impelling 
her to seek to draw him into conversation, 
and prompting her to pay him various lit- 
tle imprudent. attentions, of which she 


Sometimes he yielded to her whims, thongh 
generally he trea:ed with callous but 





obliged to remain contented. She saw but @ 


would otherwise never have dreamed.’ 
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polite indifference. Sandy continued her 
devoted knight. At first he loved her so- 
ciety because she seemed to care for 
the things he cared for; books, pictures: 
and beautiful things in nature. His poetic 
heart was thrilled at the recognition of the 
like nature in her, She was not hke the 
women he had known; she was stronger, 
loftier ; shecould understard when. he talk- 
ed of his dreams for the future; she could 
sympathize with his ambition. But she 
was fast becoming more than his counsellor, 
his friend; warmer thoughts were stealing 
into his heart, he was learning to watch her 
face fommore than approval; be was hun- 
gering forone glance of love from those 
dark, liquid eyes. Cornelia was uncon- 
scious of this. She was candid and un- 
constrained in her intercourse with him: 
She had known but few people of her own 
age, especially people like Sandy. She had 
never had a lover. There was no emotion 
in her own heart to put her on her guard, 
and make her know the-symptoms of love 
in another, . She had had no opportunity to 
study the science of the passions. The 
very strength of her nature, which Sandy 
so much loved, made her havea sort of 
pitying feeling for him. She did sympathize 
in his dreams and plans, but her own am- 
bition overmastered his. 


[To BE CONTINUED. | 
nen nn ID 00 0 00cm 
JOHN BULL TURNED QUAKER. 
BY W. M. BURWELL. 


I’m much surprised to hear it, John, 
I am, upon my life, 

You mean to join the Quakers, John, 
And turn away from strife. 


You say, were never known, 
In any row to intervene— 
Not even in their own! 
And so you doff the bloody red, 
To don the sober drab, 
And tame your snorting war-horse down, 
To drive him in a cab? . 
You'll hide that bluff old face of oak, 
Beneath an ample brim, 
And if a Yankee takes your cloak, 





You'll give your céat to him; 





Or if a Frenchman smites your cheek, 
As Quaker rules decide, 
You'll bear it with submission meek, 
And turn the other side! 
You'll never more profanely swear, 
When people rail and scoff— 
When they revile and spit on you, 
You'll wipe the s_ ittle off! 
Of course you'll give up boxing, John, 
That good old manly play; 
And se.tle all your quarrels in 
Some amicable way. 
You’d just as well renounce, you know, 
The art of self-defence ; 
Likewise beef, ale and brandy—so— 
Productive of expense. 
No doubt a placid lakelet, John, 
Lies waveless in that breast, 
Where once flamed a volcano, John, 
' That never was at rest. 
Your thoughts are now so holy, John, 
You don't regard at all, 
The slaughter of your kith and kin, 
By bayonet and ball. 
You’ve chastened down your spirit, John, 
So unconcerned to stand, 
And view the woes of those who drew 
Their lineage from your land. 
Their words and deeds are English, John, 
As yours once used to be, 
Of “ Freedom from Oppression,” John, 
Of “ Death or Liberty !” 


Those words rang out at Hastings, John, 
Bosworth and Runnymede ; 

Their very tone is like your own— 
Oh! very much indeed ! 

You used to help the weaker side, 
With many a stalwart blow ; 

And always took a manly pride, 
To lay oppressors low. 

I scarcely think your calmness, John, . 
Consistent with that dress ; 

Though Quakers are non combatants, 
They feel for man’s distress. 

Dear me! its awful! now don’t swear! 
To hear you curse and damn! 

It don’t become your dress ft all— 
It seems some horrid sham! 

You say you're standing in duress, 
You are, upon your soul; 

You're acting under stringent stress 
Of Petticoat control ? 

You say your dear old woman is 
A mistress absolute ; 
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And when she joined the Quakers, you | 
Were forced to follow swit ! 

You say that she would have it so— 

_ Oh! shame beyond description! 

To keep you safe and sound at home, 
And keep you from conscription. 

You say she will not send a man, 
Nor pull a single trigger, * 

To succor those she understands, 
Make subjects of the nigger. 

But yet she helped the Sultan, John, 
“ That Pagan, full of pride,” 

To keep his slaves, and heresies, 
His concubines beside. 

You can’t expect us, Johnny Bull, 
To hear these things with patience ; 

If you think nothing of yourself, 
Consider your :elations! 

Your mistress shall not hear it, John, 
You need not be afraid, 

So tell me why this mummery— 
This shameful masquerade ? 

You whisper that if even now, 
This dreadful drab were off, 

You'd rather be in any row, 
Were it the Malakoff. 

Then give some better reasons, John, 
For these wil! never do; 

They don't at all explain away, 
The change come over you. 

And so you were a mariner, 
Of oredit and estate ; 

And all the world was ruled by yon, 
In passengers and freight ? 

But gow you say your merchantmen, 
No more may Sail the deep; 


When fteights are shipped in backsmith-| | 


shops, 

With crews of chimney sweeps. 

Steam ships of war are iron-clad, 
And cannon balls defy ; 

While unprotected ships of trade 
Can neither fight nor fly, 

You say you hear a foreign craft 
Crept up with a slung-shot, 

And struck two frigates, fore and aft, 
And sunk them on the spot. 

You fear some monster is afloat, . 
If you a cruising dare go, 

May slip behind yeu and garotte 
Your ship and crew and cargo. 

You almost fear to send abroad 
Te Canada for bread; 

Lest some one rob your messenger, 

Or knock him on the head. 





Your groceries are ordered from 
Barbacdoes or Jamaica ; 
Some Corsair comes and gobbles them— 
Of course you'll be a Quaker! 
And so those fools their mouths may shut, 
Who in their folly deem, 
That you are buil encugh to butt 
With Rams that butt by steam. 
You will not live in such a state 
Of risk, from day to day; 
Your gold in Australia, and . 
Your cotton in Bc mbay. 
A crop of tea you cannot get, 
Though Madam Bull may hong; © 
But all the way vou are beset, 
From home unto Hong Kong. 
You cannot keep your credit up, 
You are growing very poor; 
With piracy and.robbery, 
Around your very door. 
You say retaliation is— 
All very well fortalk; 
As well propose to patridges 
Reprisals on a hawk. 
You think the world is changing war 
From what it used to be, 
When you were domineering o’er 
. Mankind by land and sea. 
You think that France would iike to have 
The fortresses of Malta ; 
While Spain, no doubt, is plotting to 
Recover back Gibraltar. 
Even Portugal is waking up, 
And that eternal Czar, 
Has got him a round-jacket, and— 
Pretends to be a tar! ' 
Though Yankee Sam and neighbour Nap, 
« O’erwhelm you with affection ; 
You know they would enjoy much more 
. Attending your dissection. 
They need not think to baffie you, 
* With words as soft as butter; 
One has his eye on Canada, 
The other wants Caleutia. 
And Russia, too, would like a share 
Of your dominions sunny; : 
Because we know that every beaz! 
Is very fond of honey. 
And so if you should intervene, 
Where other folks are fighting ; 
What is to hinder them, in turn, 
Against you from uniting? 
Pursuing you from pole to pole, 
Till you lose every acre ; 
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And so you think, upon the whole, 
It best to be a Quaker. 
Ah! Johnny Bull! ah! Johnny Bull! 
The sight I cannot bear; 
I'd rather see you a — 
With that chopfalien air. 
I'd rather see yowas you stood 
At Antwerp, or at Ghent, 
Quebec—Vimiero—Waterlvo, 
All bleeding, worn, and spent; 
Yet bravely fighting for a cause, 
Approved by God and Right; 
Sustaining freedom, peace, and laws, 
. With all your honest might, 
Than hiding basely, like a mole, 
Beneatk the world’s contempt; 
While warring nations call the roll 
And mark “John Bull exempt.” 


er 0 SRS Oe 
POLAND AND RUSSIA. 


An Address* delivered before the Vir- 
ginia Legislature, in 1843, by Gen. Toch- 
man, formerly Major in the Polish army. 


Ricamonp, Va., April 7th, 1863. 

Editor of the Southern Literary Messenger. 
Dear Sim,—In 1839, and the subsequent 
four years, I addressed, in the Northern 
and North-Western part of the United 
States, about five hundred public meetings, 
a great number of Literary Societies and 
Colleges, and several State Legislatures— 
on the subject of the prospects of Poland 
to recover her independence, and the po- 
licy of Russia. My object was to prepare 
the public for a favorable reception of the 





* After the Address was over, the wvo 
Houses met in the Hall of the House, 
Joel Holleman took the Chair, and R. H. 
Toler was appointed Secretary. Where- 
upon, Mr, Randolph, of Albemare, snpmit- 
ted-a series of resolutions, complimenting 
Major Tochman for his able address, ex- 
pressing sympathy for Poland, acknow- 
ledging gratefully the services of Kosci- 
usko and Pulaski, and tendering best 
wishes to Major Tochman, for his individ- 
ual prosperity, and for the success of his 
enterprise. On motion of Mr. Frazier, of 
Augusta, the thanks of the meeting were 
tendered Major T., and he was requested 
to repeat his address. On motion of Dr. 
Warren, of Surry, it was resolved, to pub- 
lish the proceedings in the city pgpers, 
which was done, March 12th, 1843, 

[Ep. Mrssenaezr. 





then expected renewal of the srtuggle to 
accompiish that independence.  Pru- 
dence, however, required of my country- 
men to postpone that movement, and I be- 
came your naturalized citizen, and devoted 
myself to practicing law and farming. 
When the deplorable eneroachments of the 
Northern politicians inaugurated your war, 
(though all my friendly associations were 
formed at the North,) true to the dictates of 
the Constitutional principles of self-gov- 
ernment and State sovereignties, 1 took 
side with the South, and raised for the 
Confederate States a brigade of troops, 
mostly of foreign birth, under the designa- 
tion of “the Polish Brigade.” Cireum- 
stances occurred which compelled me to 
withdraw from the service of the Confed- 
erate States; but my heart and wishes 
for success, never fora moment abandoned 
the Southern cause—and the reyiments, I 
raised, (though they are not under my com- 
mand,) are sharing the glory of serving it 
with its noblest defenders. The struggle 
which lately commenced in Poland, is not 
less sacréd and dear to me, and I may pro- 
bably soon leave your shores to join the 
compatriots of my nativity. Allow me, 
then, to beg the liberalityof your valuable 
Review, for an address which [ delivered 
in 1843, here, in Richmond, in the House 
of Representatives, before the members of 
the Legislature. The subject treated on 
that occasion may furnish, eveg at this 
time, useful conclusions to the statesmen, 
politicians, and men of letters, as well as 
to the soldier. This address, eveked a con- 
troversy with one of the most intelligent 
and accomplished writers of the United 
States, Mr. Darby, formerly editor of the 
United States Gazetteer. I therefore beg 
you, also, to republish from the National 
Intelligencer, of Washington,’D. C., two 
replies to him—which, on account of some 
new questions raised by Mr. Darby, and 
the valuable references to the historical 
authorities, can not fail, atthis time of Po- 
land’s struggle for independence, to be of 
great interest to your readers, and benefit 

thus the cause of freedom. 

I am, dear sir, 
Very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 

G. TOCHMAN. 
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HonovuraBLe SENATORS ‘ vy 
AND REPRESENTATIVES: 


Since the memorable year 1794, when 
Kosciusko, the great martyr in the cause 
of freedom and of Poland, fell—and the 
name Of that unhappy country was sacri- 
legiously erased from the map of Europe, 
continual efforts have been made to justi- 
fy that dismemberment—“* Time’s bloodi 
est picture,"—when “Sarmatia fell un- 
wept, without a crime.” 


A host of speculative writers have, con- 
sequently, endeavoured to impress the 
public mind with an idea that the mass of 
her people before that event, “ were slaves 
or serfs, subjected to a few nobles!” 


On this plea, it has been falsely asserted 
that the Polish people at this moment, un- 
der the governments of Russia, Austria, 
and Prussia, are happier than before, and 
that the dismemberment of their country, 
has injured only “the interests of a few no- 
bles—petty tyrants.” 

Not long ago, there appeared in one of 
your most prominent papers, the National 
Intelligencer, a series of communications, 
entitled “The Northern Nations of Europe, 
the Poles, the Russians, etc. ; and the writer 
of these communications, on the basis of 
deductions drawn from such misrepresen- 
tations, ventures to conclude with the as- 
sertion, that “to expect the resuscitation of 
Poland, is to expect the tide of hwman affairs 
to roll backward, aud about as rational as to 
hope for the resurrection of the Roman Em- 
pire.” 

Such writings, whether they are intend- 
ed to justify the infamous act of the spoil- 
ers of Poland, or produced from ignorance 
on the part of their authors, have always 
been and continue to be the source of great 
mischiefs te the whole community of free- 
dom ; because, in either case, they deprive 
it of lessons gained through ages of expe- 
rience, and divert the people from the way 
in which their own proper interests and 
duty with regard to mankind and: them-| 
selves would lead them. 

Considering, then, just and correct views 
upon this subject to be of the greatest im- 
portance to the interests and welfare of 
every freeman, I am very desirous to disa- 


errors, which such productions have a ten- 
dency to create. 

To attain this object, it is necessary to 
make some preliminary explanations of 
our social] and political institutions : 


Previous to the introduction of Christi-— 
anity, which took place at the end of the 
tenth century, (996,) and during the three. 
subsequent centuries, Poland was a des- 
potic monarchy. Her kings; although 
sometimes elective, were absolute rulers. 
As to the real condition of her people in 
those early days, but very little is known. 


century divided into four classes. @ 


First, the Wojewods, a rank correspond- 
ing to that of lords in England or peers in 
France ; they are a privileged class, and 
the king chose from their body his council, 
consisting of twelve members. The bish~ 
ops and the prelates, belonged also to that 
class. 

The second class, were the Nobles; they 
had no share in the government in the days 
of the infancy of their countty; their pub- 
lic duty was merely to defend it in case 
of a foreign invasion—and for this purpose 
they were organized into a militia, which 
afterwards took the name of “ pospolite 
ruszenie,” moveable troops. They always 
fought on horseback. 


The third class, were the agricultural peo- 
ple, called Wiesniacy, which means, the 
people living in villages, the peasants ; 
they were a free and independent people ; 
but they were mostly tenants ;—their pub- 
lic’ duty was to guard the castles in time 
of war, and all those who volunteered to 
fight the battles of the country in open 
field on horseback, were ranked with the 
nobles, and in time all became noble- 
men, 

From time immemorial, the owners of 
land used to build entire hamlets and vil- 
lages, and the poor people who wished to 
settle in them, used to take a lease of as 
many acres of land as they pleased, with 
which were given to them, a cottage, a 
stable, a granary, two or three cows, as 
many horses, and all the agricultural im- 
plements. The produce of such a farm 
belonged to the tenant; he could dispose 
of it as he pleased, and paid his rent by 





buse the public mind of the prejudices and 


working for the owner on another piece of 


We find them, however, in the eleventh " 
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his land. Generally fromtwo to four days 
work per week, was demanded for each 
fifty or sixty acres; which rent the tenant 
could pay, labouring personally or employ- 
ing his servant or a hired man. The la- 
bour of every man having been counted 
for one day’s rent; the tenant could pay 
his weekly rent in one day, by sending to 
the owner of the land,.a number of la- 
bourers equal to the number of days due 
from him. All these tenants, (or, as we 
call them, peasants,) were under the pro- 
tection of national law, as well as the no- 
bles; possessed entire freedom of action, 
and could remove whenever and where- 
ever they pleased ;. provided they fulfilled 
the obligations which they had voluntarily 
contracted. 


Some of these peasants, in addition to 
the rent which they paid. in labour, gave 
eggs, poultry, and a certain quantity of 
flax. They might be compared with the 
English tenants in soccage. 


The fourth class of people at that early 
period, were the prisoners of war and 
their descendants; these were considered 
as slaves of the nobles and Wojewods who 
made them prisoners; their condition, 
however, was not worse than that of the 
English villeins and tenants at will. But 
all these slaves and serfs were emancipa- 
ted at once, aad declared to be as free as 
the peasants, by the great National Assem- 
bly, held »n the City of Wislica, in 1347,— 
which Assembly also limited the power 
of the Kings, and laid the foundation stone 
of that new Polish Constitution, which in 
the course of subsequent political events, 
made Poland an elective monarchy, and 
finally a republic, with Kings at the head 
of the government. 


It is true, that even while Poland boast- 
ed of the republican form of government; 
while her kings, though elected for life, 
were Only the head of the executive, and 
when her legislative power was invested 
in a Diet composed of two chambers, (a 
Senate and a House of Representatives,) 
the peasants were not admitted to any leg- 
islative or executive offices. This neces- 
sarily made them a subordinate clasé, and 
they were very often abused by the nobles, 
which gave some of our own writers os- 





casion to blend and compare their condi- 
tion with that of the real serfs of other 
countries. This evil was, however, in the 
nature of things;— Poland, (like other 
countries of Europe.) having been formed 
on the ruins of savage tribes, the mass of 
the nation were illiterate, ignorant and su- 
perstitious. In such condition, participa- 
tion in the sovereignty could not be ex- 
tended to all her people, for it would bave 
stopped the progress of civilization, and 
kept Poland in the rank of savage nations. 
A reform of mind was necessary to extend 
this’ sovereignty—and our fathers, to ac- 
complish this purpose, established schools 
throughout the country as early as the four- 
teenth century. The children of the pea- 
sants were admitted to the same schools 
in which the children of the nobles were 
educated ; and all those who graduated, 
were declared to be nobles de jure, and as 
such were entitled to the full enjoyment of 
all the rights of free citizens of the re- 
public. 


Poland was so successful in reforming 
her people by these two means, viz: mili- 
tary merit and education, that in the course 
of a single century about one-eighth of her 
population became nobles; and in the sia- 
teenth century, when her population did 
not exceed 15,000,000, she boasted of about 
480,000 voters. We have reason to glory 
of it, when we consider that Franee, in 
this nineteeth century, after so many 
bloody revolutions, with a population cof 
35,000,000, numbers only 180,000 voters,— 
300,000 less than Poland numbered two 
centuries and a half ago, with her popuia- 
tion of only about 15,000,000, 


These historical facts and testimonie}s 
evince that the character of her nobies 
differs entirely from the feudal nobility of 
the rest of Europe. The nobility of Po- 
land sprang from among the country peo- 
ple, and is the creation of an adopted re- 
form of the nation, while the feudal nobil- 
ity of the rest of Europe is the offspring ot 
the ascendency of a conquering race over 
the original inbabitants. 

This difference will be better under- 
stood, when it is known that there are in 
Poland many hamlets and villages, inhab- 


ited by a population of nobles only, who 


are as poor as the peasants, and till the 
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soil with theirown hands. These nobles, 
before the partition of Poland, notwith- 
standing their poverty, were always in the 
enjoyment of political rights—equal with 
nobles worth millions, and to whem thou- 
sands of peasants paid rent in kind or in 
labour. : 

Another trait of our history, will per- 
haps more forcibly show that the nobles of 
Poland cannot be confounded with the 
feudal nobility of the rest of Europe. In 
the sixteenth century, all the titles of 
Princes, Counts, Barons and others, (which 
had, in former centuries, in consequence 
of foreign influence, found their way into 
Poland,) were abolished; only one order 
of nobility, called the equestrian order, was 
recognized, and every nobleman, rich and 
poor, without distinction, was eligible to 
the office of King. The kings were elect- 
ed by the nobles, and a plurality of votes 
decided the election. 


There were only a few families to whom 
it was permitted to use the title of Princess; 
these were the descendants and yelations 
of the old Sovereign families. Prince 
Adam Czartoryski, the President of our 
government in 1830-31, who is now in 
. France as a political exile, is one of them. 
A few families, it is true, enjoyed the titles 
of Counts and Barons, which were given 
to them by the German Emperors; but 
neither these foreign titles, nor the title of 
Polish Prince, gave them any superiority 
over the nobles; the poorest nobles were 
equal to them in the enjoyment of political 
rights. 


The development of liberal principles, 
after the fall uf the absolute power of the 
kings, was so rapid in Poland, that at the 
commencement of the fifteenth century, 
the Poles boasted of a law enacting 
“ Neminem captivabimnus nisi- jure victum 
aut in crimine deprehensum,” that is: nune 
shall be arrested until! legally indicted for 
a crime, unless taken in the act.’ And in 
the middle of this same century, the in 
habitants of the cities which had been 
recently built, mostly by emigrants from 
Germany, were admitted to legislative and 
public office; and were thus brought to an 
equal politica! elevation with the nobles. 


When we reflect upon these instituticns, 
and then compare the condition of the 
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Polish people with that of their contempo- 
raries in the West of Europe, where the 
feudal system was predominant, we can 

not wonder that,Poland gave birth to a 
Sobiewski, a Kosciusko, a Pulaski; and 
never to a Cromwell, a Robespiere, 2 
Napoleon. 

There has always been something in the 
very nature of the institutions of Poland, 
which must have influenced the social and 
political condition of all the European 
family—and its offspring, these United 
States. The French writers of the last two 
centuries, had made an engine of her in- 
stitutions, praising them in their countless 
writings, in order to push’ their own coun- 
trymeén to that great revolution, which has, 
in out days, freed France from eighteen 
centuries of slavery, and changed tif 
political aspect of all Europe, by spread- 
ing over it a better knowledge of the rights 
of man. And, the framers of your own 
Constitution, looked to the institutions o/ 


Jefferson said: “the te-elections of ou: 
Presidents would be a bad imitation of the 
Kings of Poland.” This allusion was 
made to defeat the proposal of his oppo- 
nents. who were in favor of unlimited re. 
elections of the Presidents of these United 
States. 

But to shew bow much more mankind 
is indebted to Poland, for the present con. 
dition of the civilized world, let me for « 
moment recal your attention to the time 
of the invasion and dismemberment of the 
Roman Empire. [tis a historical fact, tha: 
Christianity alone saved the ark of civil- 
ization from the destructive power of the 
ancient barbarians. Before their invasion, 
Christianity had an organized church, that 
is: an institution which possessed within 
itself a power to withstand the shock oi 
invasion and the reign of disorder and ¢- 
communicate the light of knowledge to 
the nations that were emerging from the 
barbarian borders—during the eleventh, 
twelfth, and thirteenth centuries. But had 
not the Poles in these very centuries, shel- 
tered, the West of Europe from the repeated 


Tartars;—what would have beceme of 
Christianity and Europe? 
The celebrated Melanchton, speaking o> 





this subject, says: 


Poland in their debates and deliberations. - 


attempts at invasion on the part of the . 
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“The magnanimity ef this nation is 
especially displayed in their continual 
wars against the Tartars for the trangnility 
of ail Europe. For centuries she has pro- 
tected Europe against the Tartars and the 
neighbourhood of savage Asia. Let -us 
never forget these obligations to Poland, 
and let us recollect who are the people, 
and in what regions of the earth they were 
made instruments of Providence, and by 
protecting Enrope, enabled her to preserve 
within her bosom, humanity, religion, and 
those arts and sciences so beneficial to 
society.” 

And who was it, that in the fifteenth, 
sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries went 
forth the steel-clad champions of Christ- 
endom, and rolled back, upon the plains of 
Europe, the tide of Moslem conquest? 

Look at the long list of the heroes in 
these noble strifes, and you will find there, 
only the names of the sons of Poland. 
On whatever page of history we cast our 
eyes, we see Poland a morning star of the 
great principle which now governs the 
civilized nations. I mean the principle of 
conscience and toleration. When the Jews 
were persecuted and burnt alive through- 
out Europe, Poland gave them a home, and 
as early as the year 1264, granted them a 
charter guaranteeing their property, per- 
sonal liberty, and freedom of worship. 

At the time of the reformation, when 
both Reformers and Catholics were perishing 
in Germany; when the blood of a hundred 
thousand victims of the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, was crying out from the 
bosom of the French soil; when England, 
Scotland and Spain were theatres of torture 
and fiery ordeal,—Poland alone offered an 
asylum to .e persecuted of all religious 
creeds of all rations of the earth. 

Rulhiere, a French wr-ter, tells us that 
“ mosques were raised amongst churches 
and synagogues. The City of Leopold had 
always been the seat of three bishops, 
Greek, Armenian and Latin. And it was 
never inquired in which of their three 
cathedrals, any man who submitted to the 
regulations of the country, went to receive 
communion, At last when the Reforma- 
tion was rending so many States into 
inimical factions, Poland alone, retaining 
her ancient religion, received into her 
besom the two new sects.” 





Such recollections flash from every page 
of the annals of Poland; and ages will 
not erase from the memory of man, that the 
blood of her heroes consecrates the soil—in 
whose bosom the ashes of millions of the 
persecuted of other lands are reposing, 
side by side, with the ashes of their pro- 
tectors and defenders. 

True it is, that in that age of universal 
intolerance, the attempt was made to plant 
its seed in Poland—but no effort of a few 
bigoted fanatics eculd succeed; there al- 
ways was in Poland more freedom in the 
spiritual power, and more independence in 
the secular, than in any other Christian 
country. 

I cannot forbear to relate some facts 
connected with this part of our history— 
and the peculiarity of national principles, 
which are, and must ever be, a source of 
pride to every Pole. 

About the time when John, King of 
England, kneeling before the Legate of 
Rome, promised to pay a tribute of 700 
marks for the Kingdom of England, and 
300 for that of Ireland—and Henry IV., 
Emperor of Germany, prostrated himself 
barefooted before His Holiness, Gregory 
VIL, the Polish nation was excommuni- 
cated for having dethroned the tyrant, 
Ladislas II. The clergy, even of that 
early day, stood firm by the side of the 
nation, and refused to publish the excom- 
munication of His Holiness. They an- 
swered that, in Poland, the Church could 
not interfere in the political affairs of the 
State. Several German armies invaded 
Poland to enforce this excommunication ; 
our fathers defeated them and elected 
Boleslas IV. 

In a more recent time (1573) the Diet 
passed a law that. freedom of worship 
should be allowed for ever on the soil of 
Poland, to all religious denominations ; 
and when, throughout Europe, the term 
“ Dissenters” was applied only to the Pro- 
testants, the same Diet are be that the 
Polish people, both Catholics and Protest- 
ants, should mutually be considered as Dis- 
senters in matters of religion. But, per- 
haps, the most striking feature of the Polish 
tolerance is furnished by the event, that at 
the time of the thirty years’ war, when 
Sigismundus of Sweden, King of Poland, 
had sent to Ferdinand II. of Germany, a 
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reinforcement of 8,000 Cossacks against 
the Protestants, the Legislature passed, 
unanimously, an act, declaring all the Cos- 
sacks who should remain under the stand- 
ard of the £mperor, to be traitors to their 
own country. And it is a triknte, due to 
the principle enshrined in the bosom of 
the Poles of all religious creeds and ranks, 
to mention, that there were several Catho- 
lic Bishops in the Senate, and the Catholics 
had a large majority in both Houses of the 
Diet, when the laws, which I have jast 
referred to, were passed. 

The still more recent records of ‘our 
history show, that when the discharge of 
the muskets of the heroes of Lexington, 
Concord, and Bunker Hill echoed in Europe, 
our country was invaded by hundreds of 
thousands of foreign soldiery—our cities, 
towns, and villages were ‘smoking—our 
mothers were mourning and lamenting 
for their murdered sons and husbands ; but 
their palpitating hearts did not hesitate 
long between the horror of which they 
had been witnesses in their native land, 
and the joy which they felt on receiving 
the news, that there was another spot on 
the globe, where the standard of liberty 
was waving. The genius of liberty an- 
nounced to our people, that the cannons of 
Washington called to the new world the 
survivors——and hundreds of Poland’s 
noblest sons obeyed this summon. The 
grave of Pulaski hallows your soil,...and 
the monument of Kosciusko looks down 
upon one of your noblest rivers. 


Yet the philosophers, book-makers, and 
pamphleteers, professing themselves friends 
of mankind, attributing the dismember- 
ment of Poland to the domestic dissen- 
sions, argue that “the growing power of Rus- 
sia, is more beneficial to the hwman species, 
than the restoration of Poland would 
bel!” 

I do not intend to defend the party strifes 
which infected Poland in the last century 
of her existence as an independent nation. 
Neither do I wish to defend that provision 
of her Constitution, which, admitting for- 
eign princes to her elective throne, gave 
foreign powers an influence in her domestic 
affairs. I would only ask these who on 
such grounds endeavour to justify the dis- 
memberment of Poland—-whether it would 
be beneficial to the human species, should 


the English, the Mexicans, and the Indians, 
combine, invade and dismember these 
United States, because you have two political 
parties 2 

Your Constitution and your ballot-box 
decide the differences between your parties 
—which are only the natural consequence 
of free institutions, of freedom of action, of 
freedom of inquiry—and you enjoy the 
blessedness of liberty. Had not Polanda 
similar right to combat, under her own 
Constitution, the contentions of her politi- 
cal parties? ’ 


Much has been said against the Polish 
liberum veto, which gave power to every 
member of the Diet, to suspend the deci- 
sion of the majority. But those who cen- 
sure us for this veto power, carefully avoid 
to mention, thatit was repeatedly abolished 
by the nation, and as repeatedly again for- 
ced upon it by the bayonets of the despotic 
rulers of the neighbouring countries—who 
used to oppose, with arms in their hands, 
every reform aud melioration in. thg free 
government of Poland. Let me, Honour- 
able Gentlemen, call your attention to the 
Constitution of the 3d May, 1791, which as 
the celebrated Burke. says, “ benefitted every 
body and injured no man,”’—has it not ulti- 
mately settled the party, strifes and abolish- 
ed the liberum veto! This Constitution is 
the ark of the Polish nation, which floats 
over the deluge of misrepresentations and 


sons, as well as against those who have 
survived her by-gone battles, to revenge 
the injustice inflicted upon them and their 
country. 

Many a pretended friend of mankind, is 
boasting over the system of education in 
Prussia and Austria, and proclaiming that 
“even the Russian system of education is 
better than in France!!!” The design is, 
to create an impression, that since the dis- 
membermént of Poland, the moral and in- 
tellectual condition of her people has im- 
proved. To answer this sophistry, I need 
only refer you to the remarkable edict of 
Nicholas, dated the 2ist of May, 1837, en- 
forcing an ancient law of Russia, that for- 
bids the admission of the. serfs to the 
schools. The edict referred to, says, that 
such admissions “would be a dangerous mix- 





ture of different classes, and would produce a 


slanders forged against Poland’s murdered - 
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too glaring contrast between their civil rights 
and intellectual powers.” 

As to Austria and Prussia, there is no 
doubt that tueir systems of internal admin- 
istration, are better calculated to benefit 
their respective inhabitants than in Russia 
—but their systems of education, are in- 
tended only to ‘supply the wants of their 
absolute governments. The mind, in nei- 
ther of these countries, is permitted to in- 
quire beyond the circle prescribed by the 
rules of their governments. The censor- 
ship is as rigid in Austria and Prussia, as 
it is in Russia—and each of those govern- 
ments, in its peculiar manner, teaches how 
to despise liberty—how to invent new tor- 
tures for those who cherish it— how to se- 
duce mankind by diplomatic smiles and 
writings—and how to counteract the efforts 
which the friends of liberty make to prop- 
agate its principles. These are the char- 
acteristic features of the Prussian, Austrian 
and Russian systems of education, of which 
the first has been so much praised in your 
country. 

If those who foster and support eduea- 
tion are entitled to the regard of mankind, 
as they certainly ought to be,—what na 
tion in Europe can show a better claim to 
that regard than Poland ? 

I acknowledge, that France and Eng- 
land, and some of the small states of the 
German Confederacy, hold, at the present 
day, a rank superior to Poland, in the lite- 
rary republic ;—but let us hear what a 
French writer, Meur de Thou, describing a 
Polish deputation, which was sent to Paris 
in the days of our independence, says : 

“One of the most remarkable circum- 
stances, was their facility in expressing 
themselves in Latin, French, German and 
Italian. These four languages were as 
familiar te them as their vernacular tongue. 
There were only two men of rank at the 
Court of Paris, who could answer them in 
Latin, the Baron de Milan, and ‘the Mar- 
quis Castelneau Morissiere. They were 
commissioned expressly to support the 
honour of the French nation, which jad 
reason to blush at its own ignorance. The 


Polish Ambassadors spoke our language | 


with so much purity, that one would have 
taken them rather for men educated on the 
banks of the Seine and the Loire, than for 
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the inhabitants of the countries which are 
watered by the Vistula and the Dnieper. 
This put to the blush our courtiers, who 
knew nothing, but were open enemies of 
science, so that when their guests question- 


ed them, they answered only with signs 
and blushes.” 

Muretus, an Italian writer, comparing 
the Poles with his own countrymen, bears 


testimony to the same effect, as also many 
other distinguished French, English and 
Itahan writers. 

Whoever studies the history and litera- 
ture of Poland, in her own language, would 
farther see,—that none of the nine daugh- 
ters of “ Mnemosyne” was nezlected in Po- 
land,—that every one had her idolizing 
votaries,—that every one bestowed upon 
herown favourites her grateful gifts and 
her affections. Nor {says a prominent 
writer,) “was there any human science 
unattainable to the intellectual grasp oi 
the Poles.” And, indeed, somé had thrown 
an embellishing lustre over its different 
branches, others had enlarged its sphere. 
Let us «direct our eyes upwards to the blue 
sky of heaven ;—-who was it that pointed 
out the evolutions of the celestial bodies? 
Copernicus, a Pole. Who was it that illus- 
trated the nature of light, and the degree 
of its. strength requisite for reaching: us 
through such immense distance as inter- 
venes between the celestial bodies and our 
planet? Virelio Ciolek, also a Pole—who 
in the thirteenth century, of course long 
before Newton, elucidated the principle of 
Who was it that first detect- 
ed the sexual organization of Plants? A 
foreigner who is not acquainted with our 


this science. 


literaturewould answer me Linneus ;— 
but let him open the Polish books, and he 
will learn that Zaluzianski, a native Pole, 
long ‘before the birth of Linnzus, treated 
on this subject. His works, entitled “ Me- 
thodus Herburia,” were published at Prague 
in the seventeenth century. There was 
no country, where learning flourished en- 
circled with greater splendor than in Po- 
land, in the days of her independence. 
Many 2 Pole, returning from war or the 
Diet, has spent his leisure hours in literary 
pursuits ;—many, after the toils of a rural 
life, sought in them, a soothing repose. 
And the same illustrious men who were 
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the supporters of the nation, were also the 
ornament of our literature ; the same hand 
that wielded the sword, frequently guided 
‘the pen with po less facility and power; 
the same temples were often enwreathed 
with the laurels of the hero and the bard. 

Learning ushered into light, even those 
whom poverty and humble birth, would 
seem to have consigned to obscur:ty and 
oblivion. Without multiplying instances, 
let me only mention the names of the Car- 
dinal Hosius. of the Bishop Kromer, of the 
poets and philosophers, Janicki and Simo- 
nowicz :—their names are well known to 
the members of the literary republic. And 
what was their origin? The last three, 
were sons of the humblest Polish peasants. 

Even foreigners versed in any branch of 
science or the arts, found in our country 
liberal fewards and honours. Many of 
them repaid their hospitable reception, by 
engrafting the saplings of their knowledge 
in our soil, which soon spread wide their 
exuberant branches, while ins at own 
country, through negligence,” shad fal- 
len into decay. £ 4 ve 

Some may say that ah é@se things have 
passed away, and gre mn ‘more, And, in- 
deed, such is the language of the philoso- 
phers, whose honesty does not permit them 
to destroy the testimonies of ages—only be- 
cause the books containing them are too 
numerous, and not altogether within the 
teach of their grasp. Even more than this 
has been done, to impress the public mind 
with the idea, that the Poles have degene- 
rated. A host of@impostors have been 
poured in your country, some under the 
name of Polish exiles, to misrepresent by 
their unworthy conduct, the r@l character 
of the Polish people; and thus to induce 
the public to believe the arguments of 
these pretended friends of mankind, who 
proclaim that “the Poles are not capable of 
existing as an independent nation, and that 
absolute administration, whether of Russia, 
Austria or Prussia, is studiously beneficial to 
the great mass of the Polish people.” 

No one denies, Honourable Gentlemen, 
that since liberty “bade farewell” to Po- 
land, she can boast of not evén one school, 
literary institution, or library. The pow- 
ers that have dismembered Poland have 
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kind!!! But the mind of the nation does 
no cease to do the work, and Poland needs 
only a government of her own, to shine 
again on the stage of the literary republic. 
To prove all these, I will limit myself to 
bringing, before your Honourable Body, a 
quotation from an article recently written 
in the Foreign Quarterly Review,—on the 
subject of the Polish literature: “ The 
language and literature of Poland, have 
advanced to their present degree of peréec- 
tion, in an equal ratio with the increasing 
misfortunes of the country, during the last 
fifty years. This phenomenon is so extra- 
ordinary, that it deserves the serious con- 
sideration of every reflecting mind. What, 
indeed, should seem more unfavorable: to 
the progress of a nation’s language, than 
its political annihilation, and the incorpo- 
ration of its dismembered provinces with 
several foreign states, each fespectively 
intent on destroying every vestige of its 
former nationality?—Yet it isa fact that 
Polish literature, is actually now reaching 
its zenith, and atno former period could 
Poland ever boast of more distinguished 
men in every department of science, learn- 
ing and political eminence. Since the 
third partition in 1795, all the public mu- 
seums, the library at Warsaw numbering 
200,000 works, that of the society of the 
Friends of Science scarcely less rich,— 
and Prince Czartoryski’s Library, contain- 
ing invaluable material connected with 
Polish history, and not fewer than 20,000 
Eng'ish works, were, after the melancholy 
events of 1830, carried off, for the second 
time, to Russia. Yet these unpropitious 
circumstances, so far from retarding, have 
promoted the growth of ‘the national liter- 
ature; the Polish works of sterling merit, 
have been largely published, not only in 
several parts of Poland, but also at St. Pe- 
tersburg, Moscow and Vienna. In fact, 
the hitherto unsuccessful attempts made 
for the recovery of independence, have in- 
vigorated instead of weakened the moral 
energies of the Poles, and the ardent feel- 
ing of patriotism which in former times 
was principally confined to one class, 
now animates, alike, the inhabitants 


of every cottage and palace in Poland. 
That feeling alone prompts the rich and 





destroyed them all “ for the benefit of man- 





the poor to submit to every sacrifice for 
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"he restoration of their country. Their lit-] 
erature is more intimately connected with 
their political struggles, than is the case 
with any other nation, and it is a most po- 
tent weapon which they best understand 
how to use.” : 

In pursuance of these patriotic efforts, 
the Polish exiles, (the victims of the unsuc-, 
cessful revolution of 1830,) to whose num- 
ber I have the honor to belong; have estab- 
lished several printing presses in France, 
Belgium, and in some parts of Germany on 
the Rhine, where they print Polish books, 
pamphlets and periodicals; and republish 
all the Polish books which have been de- 
stroyed by the order of the Czar. And 
thousands of these books, pamphlets and 
periodicals. are smuggled into Poland, and 
circulated secretly, to counteract the effects 

.of subjugation, and the efforts of the spoil- 
ers of Poland—who design to annihilate her 
language and literature. 

Such being the actual course of things 
in Poland, 1 ask—how can an inquiring 
mind believe the scandalous arguments 
and assertions, proclaiming that “to expect 
the resuscitation of Poland is to expect the 
tide of human affairs to flow backward, and 
about as rational as to hope for the resurrec- 
tion of the Roman Empire !” 

True it is, that the despots of the nerth 
of Europe, have swallowed Poland. They, 
however, will never digest her. She will 
rather decompose theirown body. There 
are yet 24,000,000 of Poles, living in their 
native land, and breathing the same spirit 
whose power in the last contest caused the 
Autocrat’s throne to tremble to its very 
foundation.* The exiles, like myself, are 
only their representatives, sent to foreign 
lands to guard their honour and claim their 
rights. The dismemberment of Poland 
has not made the Poles,—Russians, Aus- 
trians or Prussians; they are still Poles, 
unfettered in soul,— and they obey the 
despotic rulers, either of Russia, Austria 





* As to the population of Poland, see, 
Le Journal de travaux de la Société Fran- 
caise de Statistique Universelle, No. 5, p. 
11. 

L’ouvrage de M. M. Traugott Gotthielf 
Voigtel, éeition de 1835, 

The statistical writings of S. Plater and 





Schuitzler. 


or Prussia, only as long as their present 
hampered condition, and their prudence, 
constrain them ;—as long as the political 
ues of Europe, permit the crowned robbers 
to keep from five to six thousand soldiers 
in the barracks and fortresses erected 
throughout our country. 

But let us view the condition of the af- 
faixs of Poland, from another point. 

We have already seen, that on whatever 
page of the history of past ages we cast 
our eyes, the cause of christendom, ef civ- 
ilization, and the welfare of all mankind, 
have always been closely identified with 
the very existence of Poland; in other 
words: Poland has always been the cham- 
pion of christendom, the patron of civili- 
zation, and the morning star of conscience 
and toleration—which are now the basis of 
the principles which govern the whole civ- 
ilized world. And there is something, I 
know not what, within your hearts—which 
I see to be with Poland —or is it the genius 
of Tin,),;yhich is winnowing the misrep- 
resentati, ofyrged against her ?—there is 
something Ww« ‘Sh agyares me, that you have 
no doubt, that t,._fause of my native land 
is even now identified with that of all civ- 
ilized nations. Let us, then, examine yet 
how far it is identified with the interests 
and welfare of the living generation of the 
commercial communities of England, 
France and your own country. 

You are aware that the part of Europe 
under despotic sway, numbers more than 
140,000,000 of people, and that its political 
influence, especialty tgat of Russia, is ex- 
tended, directly or indirectly, over at least 
another 140,000,000 of people in Asia. 
And what are the social and commercial 
communications, between this mass of peo- 
ple and the inhabitants of other countries? 
If a subject of one of these despotic coun- 
tries, whether merchant or not. wishes to 
travel in a foreign land, he is obliged to 
declare before the authorities, where and 
for what purpose he desires to go, and how 
long he will stay on his journey, both go- 
ing and returning. He must wait some six 
or eight weeks after this declaration, for a 
passport—wlrich will not be given to him, 
unless he is known to be a faichful adhe- 
rent to the despotism of his government. 
In this passport an exact description is 
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given of his person, from head to foot, and 
the routes by which he is to travel, and 
from which he is not allowed to depart, 
are minutely traced out. Thereare agents 
maintained both at home and abroad; the 
former watch with argus eyes the social 
movements of the inhabitants, and of for- 
eignets travelling through the country ;— 
the latter disguised in different characters, 
dwell in or travel through foreign lands; 
not excepting your own country, and study 
the political movements of those they have 
been watching, in order to communicate 
them, to their respective governments. 
These agents, directly or through the inter- 
vention of eensuls, or through other secret 
channels, are immediately advised of the 
departure of all persons who have obtain- 
éd passports, in order that they may watch 
strictly their movements, and report them 
to their governments. Every traveller on 
his return is questioned as to what he had 
done or seen during his journey, and unfor- 
tunate would it be for him, should his an- 
swers not agree with the reports of the 
agents ;—he is immediately watched by a 
secret police, and sooner or later he may 
expect a lodging in prison, or if he be a 
Russian subject, a delightful residence 
among the bears of Siberia. 


To similar examination and vigilance, is 
a foreign traveller through these despotic 
countries, subjected, in whatever character 
he may there appear :—whether as a mer- 
chant ora visitor merely. He will also 
meet with a thousand other difficulties, 
which are all invented for the purpose of 
discouraging and preventing foreigners 
from visiting the country. Here, the trav- 
eller cannot obtain horses; he is told that 
they are all engaged for the Emperor, or 
his train, or to convey the baggage of the 
army. There. it is pretended, that the 
country is full of robbers, and government 
careful of traveller’s safety, will not per- 
mit him to perform his journey in the way 


he wishes. At another place he will be 


told that the symptoms of cholera (also 
imagined) have made theif appearance, 
and although he professes to apprehend no 
danger, he will not be permitted impru- 
dently to hazard his life. Every where 
his baggage is examined, and at no place 
on his route is he permitted to stop longer 





than during the time prescribed in his pass" 
port, or such as is necessary for a relay. 
If he wishes to rest in any place a single 
night longer than the passport prescribes, 
he must obtain a written permission from 
the local authorities, and in no case, is the 
inn-keeper or inhabitant, permitted to lodge 
a foreigner, without the consent of the po- 
lice. From this rule, to my knowledge, 
have been exempted only two or three na- 
tive Americans, who had the geod fortune 
to obtain personal favours from the Empe- 
ror, and were carried from St. Petersburg 
to Odessa and back again, at the expense 
of his Imperial Majesty.* 

And what has been the immediate con- 
sequence of the introduction of these and 
other similar regulations, designed as they 
have been, to maintain the permanency of 
despotic power in the north of Europe? 

The English mercantile companies of 
Boharia and Samarand, belong to the things 
which are no more; the free-trade with 
Constantinople, Trebizond, Bassora, Bag- 
dad, Balk, Mossel; and with othér-cities of 
the East, has been declining every day of 
the last half century. The manufactories 


in England and France, (and I may say - 


that to some extent also in your country) 
have been stopped;~and why? Chiefty, 
because the North and East of Europe and 
the West of Asia, are almost shut to the 
exports of there respective productions. 

We are told that we have to attribute 
these things, to a new industry in the north 
of Europe. And the factories recently es- 
tablished in Russia (which are only a new 
measure designed to suppress the little re- 
maining intercourse with foreign countries) 
—and the railroads lately made in Russia, 
Austria and Prussia, (which are chiefly in- 
tended@to concentrate more speedily their 
military forces in case of emergency,) are 
represented to us as measures, designed to 
improve the condition of the mass of the 
people of the North of Europe. ~ 

These artful machinations of the despot- 
ic hydra, do not stop here. Its writers 
boasting of the ‘introduction of the steam 
factories and railroads in Russia, seem to 
be willing to throw discredit upon the in- 





* One of them is a Bostonian. 
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telligenee and industry of the Polish peo- 
ple, because they did not make use of 
them, in the days of their independence, 
that is: ‘before the application of the steam 
power was known, and the railroads were in- 
troduced, in any country. 


There is something, however, in the very 
nature of the affairs of Europe, which dis- 
perses the gloom, which such misrepresen- 
stations of the real state of things, are pro- 
ducing. The far-sighted plans of the ene- 
nies of liberty and of Poland, have proved 
of no avail; and the true history of the 
Polish people, and their social and politi- 
cal influence on the welfare of mankind, 
past and future, are better understqgod now 
in Europe, than they ever were before. 
We need only lift our eyes, look around, 
and reflect a little, to be convinced that it 
will be the lot of the peoplg of Poland, as 
well as their privilege, to start once again 
tn defence of the rights of mankind. ‘He 
must be blind, indeed, to the events which 
are now passing in Europe, who do not re- 
cognize, fiat all the efforts ef the European 
rulers, designed to maintain peace, im order 
to advance their personal views, must soon 
yield tothe naturai course of human af- 
fairs—which tend to open a free commu- 
nication with that part of the Eastern 
-World which now languishes under despo:- 
ic sway ; there being buried in the bosom 
of its soil, immense resources of wealth, 
on which, in the progress of human ad- 
vancement, the prosperity of all commer- 
cial nations, and that of every human be- 
img, essentially depends. 


Allow me to adduce the opinions of En- 
glish and French statesmen, on this sub- 
ject : 

In 1839, there was held in Logdon. a 
great meeting of the first dignitaries of the 
British empire, which was also attended by 
some Deputies and Peers of France. The 
Chairman of this meeting was the Duke of 
Sussex, the deceased uncle of the Queen. 
Speeches were made by the presiding 
Duke, by the Mafguis of Breadalbane, 
Lord C. Fitzroy, Lord Sandon, Viscount 
Loftus, and somhe other members of the 
British Perliament—and a series of resolu- 
tions were passed, one of which, is as fol- 
lows : . 





* Resolved, That the restoration of Po- 
land, will, in the opinion of this meeting, 
be the surest guarantee for the preservation 
of the liberties and the promotion of the 
general peace and welfare of all mankind.” 


Similar resolutions were afterwards pass- 
ed by numerofs meetings, held. in other 
parts of England; and about the same 
time, the French nation presented a peti- 
tion to Louis Phillippe, addressing her 
king in this language: 

“Sire—France again reminds Europe of 


the rights of the Polish nation, which have 
been so repeatedly stipulated for by treaties.” 


This movement, considering the source: 
from which it came, and the causes which 
produced it, gives a conclusive evidence— 


first, that the efforts of the Poles to regain 


independence, are not isolated from the 
interests of England and France—relating 
to their international rights and the welfare 
of their respective inhabitants that flows 
from such rights; secondly, it shows that 
the future welfare and prosperity of your 
own country, as far as they flow from, and 
depend upon the same international rights, 
are also closely connected with the.cause 
of my native land. And it is not only so, 
on account of your constituting the same 
commercial community with Englend and 
France—and feeling already the pressure, 
Which the anti-commercial policy of Rus- 
sia has produced ; but also, because by our 
being a free people, we-are a part of your 
political community, and in point of prin- 
ciple, a part of yourselves. 


I am aware, that of late an opinion has 
found its way into your eountry, that “as 
long as Russin stands a great Eastern power, 
you have nothing to fear on the part.of Great 
Britain and France.’ This sophistry was, 
with much zeal, propagated amongst you 
in 1839-40, when England seemed to as- 
sume a hostile position towards Russia. 
Nicholas himself aided this diplomatic 
propaganda, by smiling on your ambassa- 
dors and travellers, at St. Petersburg, to in- 
duce them to praise his affability, and te 
proclaim his good intentions towards these: 
United States. But, Honourable Gentle- 
men, wait a moment and you will see, that 
as soon as the designe of the treaty, which 
the government of the Union has lately 
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concluded with England, shall be accom- 
plished, the benevolent Czar will turn 
away his gracious face. 

I do not mention these facts in order to 
induce your countrymen to fight for us; 
this we do not want, and we do not ask—Po- 
land has men enough to fight her battles; 
she only asks that the people of this great 
country sliould not—at the expense of 
their own personal interests and the safety 
of those human rights which Providence 
has entrusted to their guardianship—per- 
mit Russia; the wily and inveterate foe of 
those very rights, to make them an instru- 
ment of her various schemes, designed, as 
they are, to divide the people of Europe 
into parties, in order to weaken by such 
means, the moral forces of the cause of 
liberty and of Poland. 


If England or France should feel dis- 
posed to make an attack upon your Re- 
public, what could prevent them from en- 
tering into an alliance with Russia against 
you? The recent alliance of England, 
concluded with Russia, Austria and Prus- 
sia, on the affairs of Egypt and Turkey, 
conclusively answers. 


You have nothing to fear on the part of 
any European power, as long as intelli- 
gence and liberty shall be cherished in 
Europe—as long as her despotic rulers 
shall tremble before her own people. This 
is the doctrine you ought to cherish, if you 
would promote the great interests of man- 
kind. Let the despotic principles pro- 
pagated and defended by Russia, once pre- 
vail in Europe—let her despotic- rulers 
crush the remnant of people, still strug- 
gling for their liberties; and you alone, 
unaided and single-handed, will have to 
contend with the combined forces of all 
Europe, to maintain your principles, as 
well as the permanency of your Union, 
and the rights of man. 


If this danger appears remote—if you 
think it can Mever reach you in your pro- 
per persons, you ought not to forget, that 
it is the duty of every living Christian, to 
bequeath unimpaired to his posterity, those 
biessings of liberty which he enjoys. You 
ought not te forget, that what you can now 
secure to your descendants, by an effectual 
sympathy with those who defend liberty in 
the old world, your children will perhaps 


not be able to obtain, even by pouring out 
their blood. 


eye to the possession of California, the fu- 
ture key to the western coast of North 
America. You fear lest England seize it, 
and you overlook that Russia has, already, 
encroached on the North West of Amerita: 
and planted her military colonies near 
California. 


Even on this side of your continent. the 
ocean is no longer a barrier; the European’ 
powers have all the facilities furnished by 
the invention of steam power, as complete- 
ly at their disposal as you have or‘can 
have—and it would be easier for them to 
throw into your country, by their steam 
vessels, any number of their soldiery, than 
itis now to march their forces from any 
given pointof their respéctive empires to 
e@ny section of Europe. 

I respectfully. beg you, Honourable Gen- 
tlemen, to understand that we do not con- 
test the bravery of your countrymen. The 
glorious achievements of your revolution 
is a testimony, which will speak for your 
fathers as long as the human race shall ex- 
ist—and no one doubts, that should it be 
necessary to fight in defence of the rich 
boon which they have bequeathed*to you, 
you and your countrymen would prove to 
be the sons and daughters, worthy of such 
sires. But permit me to remark, that brave- 
ry alone would not be sufficient to shelter 
you from the destructive aggression of all 
Europe. The Poles have also displayed 
the utmost bravery. Examine our annals, 
and they will tell you that 65,000 Poles, com- 
manded by the famous Chodkiewicz, defeat- 
ed at Chocim 392,000 Turks and Tartars— 
who left on the field of battle and in their re- 
treat 120,000 dead and prisoners ;. that the 
famous Zolkiewski, with 8,000 Poles, com- 
pletely routed at Kluezyn 50,000 Sweeds 
and Moscovites, took by storm the city of 
Moscow, and brought to Warsaw as pus- 
oneys of war, the Czar Szuyski, and his 
two brothers. You are aware that 25,000 
Poles, headed by John Sobiewski, beat 
200,000 Turks under Vienna, and saved 
Christendom from Moslem yoke. And have 
you never heard to what a pigmy the gi- 
gantic forces of Nicholas were reduced, by 
a hardfull of Poles, in the late contest? 





Already the European powers have an , 
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And yet you see a Pole before you in the 
pilgrim’s garb; and there are thousands 
like me, scattered throughout the globe, 
besides those who are daily expiring in 
the grasp of the despotic hydra. 


It is by plots, and not by bayonets, that the 
despots succeed in conquering a free peo- 
plé and reducing them to slavery. They 
sow distrust between nations coinciding in 
political views and principles—and then 
complimenting one of them, they plot the 
ruin of the other. Lately when the rulers 
of Russia, Austria, and Prussia, combined 
against Poland to effect her destruction, 
they professed themselves to be friends of. 
England, and made treaties of alliance 
even with republican France. And now, 
when the English and the French begin to 
perceive that they were deceived by the 
smiles of friendship of these despots; 
when they see that their commerce, thei? 
prosperity, their welfare, are at the will 
and mercy of the rulers of the North of 
Europe; when they see, that even their 
respective liberties and independence are 
endangered ; and- when, in order to, save 
themselves and mankind from the impend- 
ing danger, they express their opinion in 
behalf of the restoration of Poland—at- 
tempts are made to create, in your coun- 
try, an impression against the expediency 
and practicability of such restoration. 
Hence, the efforts to justify the dismem- 
berment of Poland. Hence, the scandal- 
ous arguments, insinuating an opinion, 
that the Polish people “are not capable of 
eXistence as an independent nation.” 
Hence, the assertions proclaiming that 
“there is not even a hope that Poland could 
ever regain her independence!!” 


Some may ask what is the object or de- 
sign of such attempts? 


It is—because steam power and the pur- 
suits of commerce have brought you so 
near to Europe—that you are no longer in- 
habitants of a new world. It is because, 
as a natural consequence of this change, 
your political movements and opinions are 
observed and considered in Europe, by its 
rulers and people, and have a great weight 
in tts political scale. 


It is evident, Honourable Gentlemen, 
that human affairs have taken a new 





course. The world is no longer governed 
by the sophism, that 


“ Might makes right ;” 
Or by 


“The good old rule, the simple plan, 
That he may take who has the power, 
And he may keep who can.” 


In this age of intelligence, there is no 
moving power but mind; all other powers 
are passive and inert. Whichever nation 
can grasp and wield public opion of the 
world, will. with it, subdue the fleshy arms 
of physical forces, and sooner or later com- 
pel them to work out its ends. It is, there- 
fore, to enlist public opinion in behalf of 
the cause of my native land; to gain for 
it the moral power which such public 
opinion has a tendency to produce; and to 
counteract the evil which the misrepresen- 
tations I have alluded to in the course of 
addressing you, have caused us, that I ap- 
pear before you, Honourable Gentlemen, 
and the public of your country, lay on the 
altar of the free people of these United 
States, the true records of our country, and 
bring forth the services which Poland has 
rendered to mankind — 

Respectfully begging you, in the name 
of my nation, that you should not forsake 
the land of Kosciusko and Pulaski—when 
liberty from the battlements of Warsaw 
shak again 


“ Unfurl her 
morn, 
Peal her loud drum—and twang her trum- 
pet horn— . 
To rouse her champions— 
To strike for their altars and their fires, 
For the green graves of their sires— 
—— God, and their native land.” 


standard to the breeze ot 


Reply to Mr. Darby’s Communication pub- 
lished in the National Intelligencer, March 
31, 1843. 


(From the National Intelligencer, of the 
20thyApril, 1843.) 


Norrok, VA., April 13, 1843. 
Messrs. Gates & Szaton :—I wish to say 
a few words in answer to the communi- 
cation of “Tacitus,” published in your 
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paper of the 31st of March.* The writer] 
of the said communication brought before 
your readers, from the Richmond Compiler 
of the 11th of March, from the account of 
my Address pronounced in the hall of the 
House of Delegates, the following few 
lines: “ One fact mentioned by the speaker 
deserves notice. He said that there were 
no counts or titled nobility recognised by 
his countrymen in Poland, except the 
equestrian order.” _ 

Had “Tacitus” quoted the subsequent 
lines from the same paper, theaccount of 
what I said would be as follows: “which 
was so numerous as hardly to constitute an 
exclusive class; nor had there been for 
some time previous to the late ill-fated but 
noblé effort to throw off the yoke of Rus- 
sia; that the survivors of the former titled 
nobility were few and very old, and that 
the strolling Polish counts in this country, 
therefore, with perhaps no exception, are 
impostors.” 

These few lines give a correct meaning 
to the preceding paragraph ; and “ Taci- 
tus’ would have spared himself much 
trouble in animadverting upon what I said 
on the subject, had he not dissected the ac- 
cgunt of the Compiler. 

“Tacitus” next quoteslong passages from 
the work of Charles V. Kraitser, M. D., 
published in Philadelphia, in 1837, and 
from the Analysis and Parallel of the 
Polish Constitutions, by Joachim Lelewell; 
after which he concludes: “Well might 
we pause and leave the reader to form 
conclusions inevitable from the testimony 
of two native Polish authors; but we can- 
not refrain fram recurring to the hardihood 
of any other native of the same country, 
standing before an American audience, 
and asserting that ‘here were no counts or 
titled mobility recognised by his countrymen in 
Poland.” 

It is of little importance that “Tacitus” 
made a mistake in representing Charles V. 
Kraitser, M. D., to be a native of Poland. 
Mr. Kraitser is a worthy and well educated 
Hungarian; he volunteered to defend the 
cause of Poland during her late contest, 
and, after the failure of our revolution, be- 
ing not permitted to return to his native 





*Mr. Darby wrote this communication 
under the signature of “ Tacitus.” 





land, he arrived in this country, and is 
now professor in the Virginia University. 
He never had a claim to be considered a 
Polish historian, and his book, to which 
“Tacitus” refers, is not free from many 
mistakes. 

But, defective as the book of Mr. Kraitser 
is, the quotations from this book, as well as 
those from the Analysis and Parallel of the 
Polish Constitutions, by Lelewell, which 
“Tacitus” biought forward, are in perfect 


harmony with my statements, as reported - 


in the Richmond Compiler. The few 
families who were permitted, in various 
epochs of political changes, to use the title 
of princes and the foreign title of counts 
and barons, never had any political superi- 
ority over the nobles—who were very 
numerous, and never composed a separate 
political body. 

“ Tacitus” is mistaken in supposing that 
there existed a privileged class in Poland, 
superior to the equestrian order, which 
was the creation of the reform of various 
half-savage tribes into’a civilized nation : 
the’ noblesse who compose this order do 
not-descend from the conquering race, as 
is the case with the nobiiity of the rest of 
Europe; and a feudal nobility never ex- 
isted in Poland, According to our primi- 
tive institutions, every man who defended 


the country was a nobleman, and every 


man who graduated in the University was 
also a nobleman. Hence, there are more 
nobles in Poland than in the whole rest of 
Europe; and had not Poland been dis- 


membered till now, perhaps, all her popu- 


lation would have been nobles 


No one denies that the rich nobles made 


an effort to consolidate themselves into a 
separate political body, and that they did 
not associate much in private circle with 
the poor noblesse who tilled the soil with 
their own hands. But such tendencies are 
inseparable from human nature, During 
seven years of my residence in this more 
democratic country than Poland ever was, 
I have not.’ “seen a poor daily labourer 
invited to the ..vate circle of a family— 
whom fortune ‘and? pducation place above 
the former. 4 s 
“Tacitus” brought to his assistance 
against me several quotations from the 
Analysis of the Polish Constitutions, by 
Lelewell, in order to refute a statement 
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which, as it has been shown, originated) 
from this gratuitous dissection of the ac- 
count of the Richmond Compiler. And 
yet he has thus commented on these very 
quotations: “In Russia, however, the serf 
was not so far subjected to his owner, as to 
depend upon his moderation for life itself; 
on the contrary, in Poland the poor serf 
was utterly at the mercy of a master.” 
Yet, in face of what no one can deny, 
Lelewell himself says, “there were no slaves 
in Poland.” 

The whole of this comment is utterly 
destitute of foundation. A Polish peasant, 
or,as Lelewell calls him, serf, was but a 
leaseholder: he:cultivated a few acrés of 
land taken on a lease, from which the pro- 
duce VBelonged to him, and he paid his 
rent by working on other iand of the 
owner. He has been called serf by many 
Polish writers, because he was excluded 
from legislation and public office, unless he 
graduatéd in a University—which made 
him a nobleman de jure; and because he 
was subjected to such conditions, as he 
had contracted towards the owner of the 
land, on which he lived. This system 
gave certainly place to many abuses; but 
the nobleman never had over a peasant 
such power, as “ Tacitus” represents in his 
appendix to the quotations from Lelewell’s 
Analysis of the Polish Constitutions. 

“Tacitus” says: “To those who are sup- 
porting this man’s statements, I say boldly, 
that there are at this moment, on what 
was Poland a century past, at least twelve 
millions of people, who would regard as the 
most severe infliction Heaven could pour 
on their heads, the restoration of their 
former state of oppression.” 

During the last half century nothing has 
been neglected on the part of Russia, 
Austria and Prussia—to impress the public 
mind with this same idea; but the very 
Constitutions of 1791, 1807, and 1815, 
which * Tacitus” declares to have before 
his eyes, refute all the misrepresentations 
of this kind; each of these ~" nstitutions 
tending to the meliotay... wf the great 
mass cf the Polish peg 12, and also extend- 
ing the egjoyment of political rights to‘a 
greater number of inhabitants. 

“Tacitus” will, perhaps, answer, that 
the Constittttion of 1807 was given to Po- 
land by Napoleon, and that of 1815, by 





Alexander. But let it be understood, that 
both these Constitutions were written by 
native Poles, and both Napoleon and Alex- 
ander sanctioned them—only because the 
efforts of the Poles to regain their inde- 
pendence, placed them im such a condition 
that neither of them dared to refuse this 
sanction; the study of the history of Eu- 
rope, from the time of the dismemberment 
of Poland, conjointly with the history of 
the Polish Legions—and the efforts of the 
Poles to regain independence, down to the 
fall of Napoleon, will evince of the correct- 
ness of this remark. 

The Constitution of 1791 is the mother 
of the Constitutions of 1807 and 1815; and 
it is considered, by the living generation 
of the Polish people, as a legacy given 
them by old Poland: it is considered so, 
because it checked abuses, which had, in 
consequence of foreign interference, found 
their way into Poland in the last century 
of her existence as an independent nation ; 
and, as the celebrated. Burke says, “ bene- 
fitted every body and injured no man.” 

Kosciusko led the peasants alone, against 
Russia and Prussia, in defence of this 
Constitution. And in the late contest the 
peasants often exceeded, the nubles in their 
devotion to the country. 

“ Tacitus” is mistaken in supposing that 
I spare the conduct of Austiia and Prus- 
sia. It is well known that the present 
policy of Russia is, to create an anti-Prus- 
sian and anti-Austrian feeling in the States 
of the German Confederacy. Many pam- 
phiets subservient to this purpose, have 
been published in Europe. The Pentarchy 
is the most obvious publication of this de- 
scription. My mission is only to place before 
the public of this country, in a true light, 
the real condition of our own affairs, and 
that of our future prospects, in order to 
counteract thus the evil, which the mis- 
representations circulated by our enemies 
have caused us. 

The manifestations of public opinion in 
favour of the cause of my country, are not 
(as “ Tacitus” says) “ wasted in air before 
reaching where they could have any effect.” 
In France and England, every such mani- 
festation, enacted in the legislative halls, 
has always been followed by diplomatic 
notes or protests on the part of the Rus- | 
sian Government. In this country, sich 
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diplomatic notes would not be considered ; 


and for this very reason, the manifestation 
of public opinion in behalf of my country 
by the people of these United States, is 
more effective; it reaches the ears. of the 
people of all Europe, and of Nicholas him- 
self. 

I, however, agree with “ Tacitus,” that 
“if anatomy, as a science, had been de- 
ducted from skeletons found in ancient 
sepulchres, it would be, as to usefulness, 
about of equal value with our general 
history.” But its usefulness would be of 
no assistance to the efforts of “Tacitus” 
in behalf of Russia. The extracted, true 
element of the Polish institutions, would 
evince, that mankind is much indebted to 
Poland for their present condition: Poland 
alone defended the rights of man when 
the whole of Europe was languishing 
under feudal slavery. The Poles are en- 
slaved; but four times as many slaves 
of other nations, are made free in their 
place. “Tacitus” correctly states that, 
there has been a matter of great inquiry in 
Europe, “ what would have been the effect 
probable on Western Europe had Slaven 
power found its centre around Warsaw in 
place ot Moscow.” 

But why does he substitute his own 
opinion for the conclusions of the Euro- 
pean inquirers? These last maintain that 
“liberty having bid farewell to Poland,” 
the whole of Europe must be “ Cossack,” 
if Poland should not regain her indepen- 
dence. 

Ata public meeting of the members of 
the British Parliament,.held in’ 1839, over 
which the Duke of Sussex, uncle of the 
Queen, presided, an opnmnion was expres- 
sed as follows: 

“ Resolved, That the restoration of Po- 
land will, in* the opinion of the meeting, 
be the surest guaranty for the preservation 
of the liberties of Europe and the promo- 
tion of the general peace and welfare of 
ali mankind.” 

No European politician, no man of com- 
mon sense in Europe, except the agents of 
our enemies, would dare to maintain, as 
“Tacitus” does, that “its resuscitation is 
as utterly hopetess as the return to life of 


the corpse of a human being whose death 


terminated in the last stage of consump- 


When, in 1838, General Skrzynecki was 
appointed general-in-chief of the Belgian 
army, the three Powers that had dismem- 
bered Poland protested against this ap 
pointment. And why? Because a Pole 
at the head of ‘the French vanguard (80 is 
considered the Belgian army) caused gen- 
eral revolutionary vibration in all the pro- 
vinces of ancient Poland... . Previous to 
that event, when Nicholas visited Warsaw, 
he said to the Deputies’ of the city: “I 


you, that, on the first disturbance, I will 
level your city with the ground.” 

This language from the lips of the Czar, 
and his fear of a single Pole at the head of 
the Belgian army, conclusively show, that 
Nicholas himself does no. consider his 
power as strongly established in Poland as 
“ Tacitus” dares to represent to the Ameri- 
can public. 

I am sirs, your most obedient servant, 


G. TOCHMAN, J Polish Exile. 





Reply to Mr. Darby's Communication, pub- 
lished tn the National J>telligencer, Novem- 
ber 9, 1843. 


From the Nat. Intelligencer, Nov. j4, 1843. 


Messrs. Gates & Sraton:—Once more 
I am compelled to request the liberty of 
your columns, to reply to Mr. Darby's com- 
munication, published in the National In- 
telligencer of the 9th instant. ¢ 

1 jeave, entirely, to the intelligence of 
the readers of our controversy,¢he solution 
of the question, concerning Mr Darby’s 
construction of his own former words, chal- 
lenging me “to appear before persons from 
every section of the United States during 
the approaching session of Congress,” and 
“ declaring to meet me in open assembly.” 
It will, however, not be amiss to state, that 
when Mr. Darby does not wish to hear my 
“ Poloniads,” and eschews debate, I think 
that it would be inconsistent with propriety 
on my part, to be present when it should 
please him to declaim his “ Tacitusiads.” 

He promises to show conclusively, that 
I am “ignorant of the history of my own 
country, or that} wilfully misrepresent it ;” 
and he concludes, “as, if he really under- 
stands such history, he cannot but know the 





tion,” 


religious dissensions, persecutions, &c., 


have built a citadel here. and I declare to . 
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which commenced with the Wasa family) 
in 1586, and continued with little interrup- 
tion to the final dismemberment of the 
Government in 1772. On the presumption 
that he understands the history of Poland, 
he must know the causes which led the 
Protestants of Poland to seek and obtain 
foreign protection in 1660 by the treaty of 
Oliva, and why, in 1686, the Princess So- 
phia Galitzen, half-sisterto Peter the Great, 
as regent during the mental incapacity of 
her full brother, refused to sign that treaty, 
by which the Greek subjects of Poland 
were put under Russian protection. He 
has made a parade of boasting of the reli- 
gious liberty enjoyed in Poland; and had 
he told his audience that this liberty be- 
gan and ended with the Jagellons in 1572, 
he would have told them bux truth.” 
These few lines, intended “to show con- 
’ clusively, thatI was utterly ignorant of the 
history of my native land, or that I wilful- 
ly misrepresent it,” by a singular chance 
ef fortune, evince that my learned antago- 
nist is himself utterly ignorant of the sub- 
ject. No Polish historian: and even none 
of my antagonist’s authorities, arrayed in 
his last communication, can support the 
statement that, intolerance “began and 
ended in Poland with the Jagellons in 
1572y’ The family of the Jagellons com- 
menced its reign in Poland in 1386—and 
did not Poland grant to the Jews a charter 
guaranteeing their freedom of worship as 
early as the year 1264 when they were 
persecuted throughout the rest of Europe ? 
The last member of the Jagellons died in 
1572—and did not the Diet of Convocation 
in January of 1573 enact that the freedom 
of worship should forever be allowed on 
the Polish soil to all religious denomina- 
tions? Henry de Valois was elected after 
the extinction of the Jagellon’s family ;—- 
and was he not obliged and forced by the 
Diet to take oath, to respect religious toler- 
ance? He could not even be crowned 
until he swore that he should interfere in 
favor of the French Protestants, who were 
then persecuted by his brother, Charles IX. 
As to the Wasa family, were they not 
Sweeds ? did not the Wasas introduce Pro- 
testantism inSweden? One of them, Sig- 
ismundus, a Catholic, was elected King of 
Poland; he happened to be “a bigot,” and 





endeavored to convert the Polish Protes- 


tants to the Catholic faith. Nevertheless, 
Mr. Darby will not point out a single in- 
stance, in which. this very intolerant Sigis- 
mundus, the true scourge of Poland, was 
permitted or dared to use tortures, corporal 
punishments, or fines to accomplish his 
purposes ; which measures of conversion 
were then the orderof the day in Western 
Europe. 

I can be answered that, at the time of 
the thirty years’ war, he (Sigismundus) had 
sent to Ferdinand II. Emperor of Germa- 
ny, a reinforcement of eight thousand Po: 
lish Cossacks against the Protestants. But 
did not the Polish Diet reprimand him for 
so doing? and did not the same Diet pass 
an act, unanimously declaring as traitors to 
the couniry all the Cossacks who would re- 
main under the standard of the thirty 
years’ war? 

Strange, indeed, to accuse the whole na- 
tion of intolerance for the intended deeds 
of intolerance of a stranger, because he 
happened to be elected King! 

Nobody denies that there were instances 
when the Protestants were, for a while, 
excluded from legislation; but such meas- 
ures were of a political character, and not 
the fruit of intolerance. When England 
persecuted Catholics, when Elizabeth re- 
jected the interference of the German Em- 
peror in their behalf and refused to soften 
the bloody laws enacted against them, this 
natural'y caused reaction in the Catholie 
States; and as in Poland the Catholics 
were three or four times more numerous 
than the Protestants, the latter had to suffer 
exclusion from legislation. The same mea- 
sure was repeated in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, on the ground of similar political pur- 
poses; but at no time did these political 
measures degenerate into persecution of 
another kind; and even when excluded 
from legislation, the Protestants were al- 
ways admitted to municipal offices, and 
enjoyed all other political rights; and no 
Polish Protestant who examines the causes 
and the motives of such measures, utters a 
word of complaint against his country. 
As to the Greek believers, they were, per- 
haps, more severely treated; but not so 
much for difference in religion as because 
they were instruments of the German Em- 
perors and of the Czars of Moscow, and at 
their instigations, used to invade contigu- 
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ous countries, especially Turkey, with} 
which Poland was at peace; and often 
they were the cause of the calamities of 
war, which the Turks and Tartars repeat- 
edly declared, to take revenge on Poland 
for the misdemeanor of her Cossacks. 

I really do not know what Mr. Darby 
means in saying: “On the presumption 
that he understands history, he must know 
the causes which led the Protestants of 
Poland to seek and obtain foreign protec- 
tion in 1660 by the treaty of Oliva.” If I 
have to take the meaning of this sentence 
according to its true construction, I must 
say that Mr. Darby does not understand the 
character of the war which led to the trea- 
ty of Oliva, and he could have never seen 
that treaty. The facts are these: John 
Casimir, King of Poland, claiming the 
crown of the Swedish throne, protested 
against the accession of Charles Gustavus; 
this latter therefore invaded Poland to re- 
venge the offence. His bold character 
pleased the Poles, and many nobles, espe- 
cially Protestants,assisted him, which gave 
him a very easy victory over his adversa- 
ry; and John Casimir was or the point of 
being dethroned. A deputation was sent 
to Charles Gustavus, requesting that he 
should convoke-the Diet for-his own elec- 
tion, to which the proud Swede answered 
that he had conquered Poland and did not 
want election. This injudicious answer of 
a Protestant Prince, caused all the nobles, 
Protestants and Catholics, to abandon him, 
organize a confederation, and call the coun- 
trytoarms, Sixty thousand Transilvanians 
came to assist Gustavus, and the Elector 
of Brandenburg placed at his disposal all 
his forces. Nevertheless the invaders 
were completely beaten, and almost en- 
tirely destroyed. The proud Swede return- 
ed to Sweden, and John Casimir was re- 
stored to’ the throne. This war led to the 
treaty of Oliva, by which some advantages 
were granted to the Elector of Branden- 
burg for having deserted Gustavus before 
the final termination of the war; and 
John Casimir, yielding to the request of 
the nation, resigned his pretensions to the 
Swedish throne, which had given occasion 
to the above war. 

My learned antagonist boasts, further, 
that I have not denied in my last commu- 


to prove. Let me remind him that these 
facts (as Mr. Darby.calls them) are’but the 
repetition of the contents of his communi- 

cation published in the National Intelli- 
gencer of the 25th of April last, to which 
I replied through the same paper of the 
22d of May. I therefore had no need to 
repeat my reply—whose contents Mr. Dar- 
by, in all his subsequent communications, 
passed in silence. 

As to the long list of authorities of my 
antagonist, I have only to say that the Ger- 
man writers to whom he refers me, are. 
writers of the last half century; some of 
them are evidently idolaters of the spoil- 
ers of Poland; not one of them is a Polish 
historian. They treatof Poland as much 
as its affairs are connected with their prin- 
cipal subjects:—as the life of Frederick 
the Great, of Alexander of Russia, &c. As 
far, therefore, as these writers deviate in 
their statements from the Polish historians, 
who wrote in the twelfth, fourteenth, fif- 
teenth, sixteenth and seventeenth centu- 
ries, they do not deserve more credit than 
the common talebearers. How can the 
writers of later days contradict the testi- 
monies of the writers who lived some cen- 
turies ago, and relate the facts, of which 
they were eye witnesses? 

With regard to the Polish authorities of 
my learned antagonist, I have to inform 
the readers of our controversy, that the 
quotations adduced in the last communica- 
tion of Mr. Darby, are not from Lelewell’s 
history, but from his Analysis of the Polish 
Constitutions,—a small book published in 
France, and bearing a political and not a 
historical character. I refer Mr. Darby to 
the histery of Lelewell, published in Po- 
land, to learn the true character of our in- 
stitutions, and the real social and political 
condition of the country. 

Hordynski never wrote a history, but a 
book on the late revolution, which he pub- 
lished in Boston, Massachusetts ; this book 
has no historical merit of any other char- 
acter than what relateg to the revolution. 
Count Oginski, accepted amnesty and office 
from the Czar, and wrote his Memoirs un- 
der such influence. Mr. Darby answered 
me, in one of his communications, publish- 
ed in Ohio papers, that he -has never read 
any book better written, than these Me- 





nication the facts which he pledges himself 


moirs of Oginski, and expressed great sur- 
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prise that I reject his authority, only “ be- 
cause he (Oginski) accepted amnesty to 
secure bread for his family, and did not go 
to Western Europe or the United States to 
look fora barren sympathy.” Neverthe- 
less, I again declare to Mr. Darby, that I 
cannot accept Oginski’s Memoirs as a 
school-book for me. 

In conclusion, I cannot coneeal my sur- 
prise that Mr. Darby in support of his ar- 
gument devoted to justify the perpetration 
of the spoilers of Poland, resorts to the 
predictions of the dismemberment of Po- 
land, by John Casimir in 1668. And no 
less do I wonder, that he sets forth the 
opinions of Mr. Robert Walsh and of Mr. 
Wheaton, to convince me that all the’ ef- 
forts of my countrymen to regain indepen- 
dence are chimerical,—because Mr. Ro- 
bert Walsh and Mr. Wheaton are of such 
opinion. The predictions of John Casi- 
mir, are not arguments which could justify 
the invasions and spoliations of Poland: 
As to the opinions of Messrs. Walsh and 
Wheaton, they (I will -use the words of 
Mr. Darby) “are not gospel’ to bind the 
Poles to submit to their oppressors. Not- 
withstanding, no Pole complains against 
such opinions of Messrs. Walsh and Whea- 
ton, and none would complain against Mr. 
Darby, should he limit himself to an ex- 
pression of his own opinions—however 
unfavorable to their interest; but, when 
-assuming the character of a historian, Mr. 
Darby misleads those who rely on his 
statements, when he endeavors, by dint of 
misrepresentations, to defeat the efforts of 
the Poles to gain the sympathy of the 
world, when he boldly proclaims that “ the 
people of these United States were decei- 
ved into sympathy for the oppressor against 
the oppressed.” Mr. Darby, therefore, 
must pardon a Polish exile for saying, that 
with all the respect for his talent, he will 
not rank him with those, who only express 
their opinions, but do not stay, deliberately, 
in the way of the efforts of his country in 
endeavoring to shakg off the yoke. 

I am, gentlemen, 
Very respectfully, 
Your obedient, 


G. TOCHMAN. 


Wasuinatox, November 13, 1843, 





THE SENTINEL’S REVERIE. 


BY MRS. MARGARET PIGGOT. 
I pace my dul] round by the bank of the 
river, 
About me the night, and before me the 
foe ; 
No sound but the water’s sad music forever 
Bewailing some ancient mysterious woe. 


The fires burn dimly, the camp sleeps in 
quiet— 
But sometimes the embers are kindled 
again 
To a brief ruddy glare, and the tents are 
seen by it, 
Like en army of spectres encamped on 
the plain. 


Down, down through the valley they stretch 
in the distance, 
All silent, all hush’d is the myriad host. 
Along the white lines to the rampart’s re- 
sistance, ‘ 
No sound but my tramp as I watch at my 
post. 


Last time he waswith me—to-night I arm 
lonely— 
The ambush’d foe marked him, and [ 
saw him fall. 
All was well with the legions—they mur- 
dered him only, 
He only was missing, and mute 
call. 


t the 


Dear, gentle young boy—how he comes up 
before me, 
With that blush like a maiden’s, on check 
and on braw, 
With the light in his eyes like the blue 
heaven o’er me— ‘ 
Ah! me—will she never more look in 
them now! 


How bravely he died too, my strong-heart- 
ed brother ; 
Why his face turn’d to mine with a 
strange look of joy, 
What trust in his Saviour—what words for 
his mother— 
How can I go back, and not take her the 
boy. 
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Go back—cease my thoughts—to your 
watch, to your duty— 
To the camp, to this river, this midnight, 
this gloom— 
How the high stars are twinkling in cold 
distant beauty! 
God pity the silent hearts breaking at 
home. 


Prrersnure, March 25th, 1863. 
rer ce SSS te re 


HON. POWHATAN ELLIS, OF MISSIS- 
SIPPI. 


We deem it not inappropriate to ask the 
readers of the Mgsseneer, to turn fora time 
from the exciting’ events of the day, and 
recall the memory of one who, for many 
years, occupied a high public position, and 
by his services, his sense of justice and 
honor, his patriotism, courtesy, and digni- 
tied deportment, secured for himself the 
general confidence and respect. 


himself with forms and practice—returned 


ed through the second course of law lec 

tures—which for a short time previous to 
the death of Judge Nelson, in March 1810, 
was conducted by Chancellor Robert Nei- 
son, of Yorktown. Besides the law course, 
he attended the political and philosophica} 
lectures of Bishop Madison, president of 
the college. The present Judge Richard 
H. Field, of Culpeper, and the Hon. John 
Nelson, of Baltimore, afterwards Ministez 
to Naples, and Attorney-General of the 
United States, were his classmates and 
messmates at William and Mary. At the 
close of the law course, Judge Field and 
himself were licensed together, Chancelic: 


each. Judge Ellis went to Lynchburg 5 
commence his practice. He had been thexe 
but a short time, when the British threat 


Within | °™"e 2° attack on Richmond, the Gover- 


: nor issued a proclamation, directing voi- 
the last week, the Hon. Powhatan Ellis, of P 3 6 


Mississippi, has passed from the scenes of 
earth. He was a nativeor Amherst coun- 
ty, Virginia, the youngest son of the late 


unteers to repair to the seatof governmer.t 
and report; whereupon, he immediately 
sallied out, attended by fife and drum, him 


Maice deckah. Killie, of Rel Mit, nu ee ae 


county, and died at the former residence of 
his brother, the late Mr. Charles Ellis, of 
this city, in the .seventy-fourth year of his 


age 


ina rebellion with some forty other stu- 
dents, after having been there three years, 
he went to Princeton, New Jersey, but be- 
ing denied admission in consequence of 
his rebellious withdrawa! from Lexington, 
he proceeded to Dickinsen College, Penn- 
sylvan a, where he graduated in Septem- 
ber 1810. His father having died a short 
time previously, on his return to Amherst, 
he spent the winter at home, but in the 
spring of 1811, went to Staunton, to read 
law with Mr. Jacob Kinney, who bad a 
class of six or eight students under him. 
In the fall of the same year, he went to 
Williamsburg to atrend the law lectures of 
Judge William Nelson, remained there un- 
til the ens ing spring, whan he went to 
Prince Edward Court-House to read law, 
during the summer, with Mr. Henry E. 
Watkins, at the same time attending in the 
Clerk’s Office, with the view to acquaint 


Leaving Washington College, Virginia, 


through the streets of the town. A volun 
teer rifle company had been before parta- 


the receipt of the proclamation, this com- 
pany was completely organized and equip- 
ped, and was the first, from an equal dis- 


to William and Mary in the fall, and pass- © 


Nelson, Judge Henry Coulter, and Judge . 
William H. Cabell, signing the license of 


ally organized. In twenty-four hours afte: 


J. Watt, ensign. 
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tance, to report upon the Capita! Square 
The officers were William Radford, Cap 
tain; Samuel Anthony, Lieutenant; Sam’i. 
Judge Ellis served as a 
The company remained in Rich 
mond until discharged by the Executive. 
On its return to Lynchbprg, a reorganiza- 
tion took place; Samuel J. Wiatt beinz 
elected Gaptain, Powhatan Ellis, Lieuter- 
ant, and Paulus A. E. Irving, Ensign. 
the 22d of June, 1814, they were ordered 
into service. They immediately repaired 
to Richmond, descending James river in 
batteaux, and were ordered to Norfol* 

There they remained until peace was pro 
claimed, in February 1815. The troops <t 
Norfolk, under the command of Brigadie 

General Peter B. Porter, numbered abou: 
thirteen thousand. Among them were si2 
or eight companies of riflemen, with a sep 
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erate encampment and separate line of sen-| 
tinels, attached to the regular army, under 
Col. John Pegram, and intended to operate 
with artillery. Circumstances threw the 
command of the Lynchburg company prin- 
cipally upon Lieutenant Fllis, and the 
drills were frequently attended by the Ge- 
neral and his staff. Such was his military 
bearing and spirit on all occasions, that in 
January 1815, when the Legislature deter- 
mined to organize a “ State corps,” and for 
that purpose made choice of Robert B. 
Taylor and Armistead T. Mason, as Major- 
Generals, and John H. Cocke, Charles F. 
Mercer, David Campbell and John W. 
Green, as Brigadier-Generals, General Tay- 
lor recommended Lieut. Ellis to the Execu- 
tive, in strong and handsome terms, for a 
commission as Major. 

It has been ascertained that in August 
1814, when the British fleet appeared in 
Lynhaven Bay, a council of war was held 
on board the flag ship, and an opinion giv- 
en in favor of an attack upon the troops 
near Norfolk. Admiral Cochrane was him- 
self opposed to the attack, and after obtain- 
ing a reconsiderat'on of the advice given, 
ultimately weighed anchor, and went up 
the Chesapeake to the attack of Washing- 
ton and Baltimore. The friends of Judge 
Ellis have often heard him speak of the 
disappointment of General Porter’s troops 
at this circumstance, and their vehement 
indignation when they heard of the van- 
dalism of the enemy in burning the Capi- 
tol and archives of the nation. 

After the war he resumed the practice 
of his profession in Lynchburg, and re- 
mained there until April 1816. During 
that time he was promoted to the captaincy 
of his favouwite company of rifles; the 
number and efliciency of which were 
greatly increased by him. He commanded 
it indeed with decided eclat. It was while 
he commanded this company, in Novem- 
‘ber 1815, that General Jackson passed 
through Lynchburg, on his journey from 
Tennessee to Washington ; everywhere the 
most distinguished attentions were shown 
him; no where was a more patriotic en- 
thusiasm eviaced, than in Lynchburg. The 
rifles having gone out beyond the town to 
meet. and escort him as he came in from 





Bushy Forest, attracted the marked atten- 


tion and compliment of the old horo. who 
rode on horseback by the side of Mr. Jef- 
ferson, (both of them superb horsemen ;) 
and Captain Ellis being one of the mana- 
gers at the dinner given on that occasion 
by the corporation, was standing by Mr. 
Jefferson’s chair, when Mr. Jefferson gave 
the beautiful toast, which has been so of- 
ten quoted: “ Honor and gratitude to those 
who have filled the measure of their coun- 
try’s honor.” 


Before leaving Williamsburg, Judge Ei- 
lis had formed the plan of practicing his 
profession about a year in Virginia, and 
then removing to the Southwest, most 
probably to Natchitoches, in Louisiana. 
Early in 1816, General Jackson passed 
through Lynchburg again, on his return 
home. Ina conversation with him, Judge 
Ellis was led to state his plan of leaving 
Virginia, when the General was kind 
enough to manifest an interest in it, proffer- 
ing him his assistance, and giving him let- 
ters of introduction to some of his acquain- 
tances in the Western country. Among 
those who were kindest in also furnishing 
him letters, and subsequently cheering him 
in his eccurse, was Wilson Cary Nicholas, 
Governor of Virginia, from 1814 to 1816. 

In company then with young Moseley, a 
personal friend, and a sonof Gen. William 
Moseley, of Bedford, at one time Treasu- 
rer of the Commonwealth, and father-in- 
law of his old captain, Wm. Radford, he 
started in April 1816, to seek his fortunes 
in the valley of the Mississippi. Travel- 
ling on horseback, they rode first into Ken- 
tucky, through Abingdon, as far as Beane’s 
station—turned then to the Crab Orchard, 
and visited Stanford, Danville and Lexing- 
ton. In Lexington they were joined by 
William C. Preston, (who had been a stu- 


‘dent with him at Washington College.) and 


by two sons of Patrick Henry, John and 
Winston —one of whom had been with him 
at the same college, and the other with 
his elder brother Thomas, ac Hampden 
Sydney. These sons of Mr. Henry, were 
distantly related to him; their mother be- 
ing a Shelton, and his mother, Jane Shel- 
ton, the daughter of Richard, who was a 
cousin of Mrs. Henry, and both descended 
from that Captain Shelton, of the Royal 
Navy, whose ship, the “ Coronation,” com- 
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posing a part of the grand fleet assembled 
by the English, Spanish and Dutch, anew! 
Admiral Russel, to meet the French under 
Count Tourville, foundered at sea, in a vio- 
lent equinoctial storm off Plymouth, in 
1691, when he and all his company, ex- 
cept a very inconsiderable number? per- 


These young men rode together to Cory- 
don, in Aetteic, where the Territorial Con- 
vention was sifting, preparatory to the ad- 
mission of that State into the Union. Mose- 
ley and himself, leaving their friends there, 
déscended the Mississippi in a flat boat, or 
“Broad Horn,” together with Mr. Charles 
B. James Green, a wealthy and well edu- 
cated planter from the neighberhood of 
Natchez; Mr. James Railey, afterwards 
also a weathy planter of Mississippi, and 
ever a devoted friend of Judge Ellis, Dr. 
Cochran, who became a successful practi- 
tioner of medicine in New Orleans, and 
Mr. James Garrard, who succeeded Gene 
ral Shelby as Governor of Kentucky, and 
was eight years Governor of that State— 
from 1796 to 1804. Mr. Green had with 
him about fifty negroes, whom he was ta- 
king out to one of his cotton estates. As 
they travelled only during the day, “tying 
up” at night, they were thirty days on the 
river—from the Ist of July tothe 1st of Au- 
gust. The Judge then being very athletic 
and active, it was fine sport for him to 
jump out on the sandy shores and sand 
bars, and wrestle with Railey or Moseley, 
or practice with his rifle at a mark, or pass- 
ing game. 

David Holmes was at that time Governor 
of Mississippi Territory. Judge Eilis had 
letters of introduction to him, and although 
when he left Virginia, it was his expecta- 
tion to settle in Natchitoches, on the Red 
River, he was induced by him and others 
to make trial of Natches, first, however, 
visiting Natchitoches. Not being familiar 
with the civil law, he commenced by read- 
ing a course of that law, as well as the ter- 
itorial statutes, in the office of Mr. Chris- 
topher Rankin, U.S. District Attorney; a 
gentleman to whose friendship he became 
much indebted, and whose many noble 
qualities won from him a, lasting regard. 
In the following year; the Convention was 
held, which organized the State Govern- 


ment, and Governor Holmes, being thereto 
duly authonzed, in September 1817, ap- 
pointed him a Judge to fill.a vacancy in 
one of the Couris, until the State should be 
admitted into the Union, At the first ses- 
sion of the Legislature, four judges were 
elected for the State—eacn had a separate 
and distinct circuit—and the four together 
composed the Supreme Court of Errors and 
Appeals. Judge Ellis was one of these, 
having been elected by a vote of 27 out of 
32—those who voted agains. him alleging 
as their sole reason, that he had not resid- 
ed sufficiently long in the State. His cir- 
cuit was the Southern, extending to the 
bay of St. Louis, and including a large por- 
tion of the original French and Spanish 
population. It was exceedingly interest- 
ing to hear him speak of the habits of those 
people at that day, their local customs, pre- 
judiges and traditions, and of the incidents 
of his journeys, as he and the lawyers 
practising before him, travelled on horse- 
back from court to court, threugh a tegion 
in its primitive state, but thinly settled, 
and partly occupied by Indians—many of 
whom became his warm friends. Among 
these he often mentioned Greenwodd Lef- 
lore, one of the three principal chiefs of 
the Choctaws,a man of decided ability 
and force of character; after whom the 
town of Greenwood and Point Leflore 
lately become prominent in the military 
operations onthe Tallahatchie, were na- 
med. He knew also, and had been the 
guests of such men as Folsom, and Tup- 
pe-na-homo, of the Choctaws, and Tish-a- 
mingo, McGilvery and Colbert, of the 
Chickasaws. 


In‘September, 1825, he was appointed 
by Governor Leake te fill a vacancy in the 
Senate of the United States, created by the 


had been a second time elected Governor 
of the State of Mississippi. He took his 
seata few days after the opening of the 
session in December. The term for which 
he was appointed, subject to legislative 
confirmation, did not expire until March, 
1827. When the election came on, before 
the Legislature, late in the winter of 1825- 
’26, he was beaten by Mr. Thomas B. Reed, 





after a very close contest, the vote having 


| been tied for several days, but finally Mr. 


resignation of Ex-Governor Holmes, who, 
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Reed obtained 2 majority of two. Judge 
Ellis, however, continued to serve until 
Mr. Reed appeared and was qualified..on 
the 11th of March, 1826. In August, 1826, 
the elections came on for members of the 
Legislature. The question of the Senato- 
rial election was one of the tests among 
the candidates, and when this election 
eame on for thé new term, at the session 
of 1826-27, Judge Ellis beat Mr. Reed by 
a large majority. This was an election 
for six years, commencing the 4th of 
March, 1827. He served five years, when 
he was appointed by General Jackson to 
succeed Judge Peter Randolph, as Judge 
of the United States for the District of 
Mississippi. He presided in the District 
Court from the beginning of the Fall term 
of 1832. to the close of the Spring term of 
1836, when he was appointed by General 
Jackson, Chargé d’. Affaires to Mexico. 
He remained in Mexico until the last of 
December, 1836, when he eame home, un- 
der instructions from the President. And 
on the 9th of March, 1837, was appointed 
‘by Mr. Van Buren, envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary to Mexico. 
He did not. however. proceed on that mis- 
sion until March, 1839, from which time 
he remained in Mexico until April, 1842. 
After his return to the United States, he 
held no official position, thougt he was 
frequently called before the public by his 
connection with the democratic party, with 
which he uniformly acted. 

During the twelve years that he sat upon 
the bench, his conduct as a Judge was 
rnarked by a faithful attention to the duties 
of the station, an inflexible zeal for the ad- 
ministration of justice, the preservation 
of the public peage, and the avoidance of 
those delays which often weary the law- 
abiding suitor. Whenever it was possibte, 
consistently with right, to extend favours, 
they were invariably extended, but when 
this could not be done, all parties were 
rigidly compelled to a proper obedience. 
At one term of his court, when the revul- 
gions of the “ Flush Times in Mississippi” 
had brought before him a very heavy 
docket, he disposed of nearly four hundred 
cases. When he left the bench, 1t was 
with the regret of a large mass of the 
virtue and intelligence of the people, 





The first credentials of Judge Ellis as a 
Ssnator were presented, and he took his 
seat on the same day with Judge Hugh 
L. White. of Tennessee. He found then 
in the Senate, Mr. Holmes, of Maine, dis- 
tinguished among his cotemporaries for 
wif sarcasm, and readiness; Judge Woocd- 
bury. of New Hampshire, equally learned 
and laborious; Mr. Robbins, of Rhode Is- 
land, eminent as a classic, Mr. Van Buren, 
of New York, Governor Dickerson, of New 
Jersey, General Sam Smith, of Maryland, 
Littleton W. Taxewell and John Randolph, 
from Virginia, Nathaniel Macon, of North 
Carolina, Mr. Jolin Gaillard, so often and 
so long president, pxo tempore. of the Sen- 
ate, and his eloquent colleague, Robert Y. 
Hayne, of South Carolina, Judge Berrien, 
of Georgia, Colonel! R. M. Joknson and 
Judge Rowan, of Kentucky, General Eaton, 
of Tennesseé, General Harrison, of Ohio, 
Johnston, of Louisiana. King. of Alabama, 
Benton, of Missouri. Subsequently there 
came in Webster, and Clay, and Calhoun, 
Tyler, McLane, Frelinghuysen, Forsyth, 
Grundy, Livingston, Marcy, Dallas, Man- 
gum, Troup, and others, the master-spirits 
of this country in their cime. It was an 
honour to have beep the coltemporary, en- 
joying, as he did, the association and friend- 
ship of such men, in a select body of forty- 
eight. exercising high functions of govern- 
ment, upon a theatre which then, and be- 
fore, and long afterwards, attracted the 
talent, the patriotism, the high spirit and 
the lofty ambition of the first and best of a 
powerful and prosperous natiou. That 
very period, ton, saving the dissolution of 
the Union, is perhaps the most memorable 
in the annals of the old government. The 
sessions extending from °’25 to ’32, both in- 
clusive, were replete with important mea- 
sures. The Mission to Panama. the Occu- 
pation of the Oregon river, the Suppres- 
sion of Piracy. the Abolition of Imprison- 
ment for Debt, the Graduation, Sale and 
Distribution of the Public Lands, the Re- 
moval of the Indians, Internal Trade with 
Mexico, Internal Improvements, the Re- 
charter of the Bank of the United States, 
the Tariff which brought on Nallification, 
the Veto Messages of President Jackson, 
were among the questions which arose, 
involving national issues; to say nothing 
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of the “Reception of General Lafayette,” 
the “ Assault on the President’s Secretary, ’ 
the “ Breach of Privilege,” the ‘ Impeach 
ment and Trial of Judge Peck,” and other 
questions, more or less weighty, which 
gave rise to exceedingly able and inierest- 
ing debates in Congress. 


~ 


Possessed of but few, if any,, of those 
brilliant qualities, whose rare assemblage 
the world calls genius, yet possessing what 
we must admit to be far better, a sound 
judgment, a resolute purpose to-pursne the 
right, and a capacity so gather wisdom 
from experience, Judge Ellis bore at least 
a useful an! an honorable part in the ele 
vated position he then occupied, In the 
appointment of the Standing Committees, 
which was by ballot, he was assigned, at 
different times, to those on Public Lads, 
Indian Affairs, and Post Offices and Post 
Roads—whose duties involved the consid- 
eration of questions most nearly affecting 
the interests of his State. One of his first 
acts was to obtain an appropriation of a 
sum of money for the repair of the post 
road between Jackson and Columbus, run- 
ning through the Indian country, over 

evhich the State of Mississippi had no con- 
trol; the object being to put the road in 
such a condition, “that the mail might be 
trunsported in covered carriages to Natchez 
and New Orleans!” At the same session 
he introduced a bill, which was passed, to 
enable the President of the United States 
to hold a treaty with the Choctaw and 
Chickasaw nations of Indians. A majori- 
ty of the Mingoes, leaders, captains, and 
warriors of those nations, were, as he 
knew, opposed to the policy of removal; 
but under the operation of this bill, a dele- 
gation of their own people was sent to 
view the lands west of the Mississippi, 
which it was proposed to exchange with 
them for their lands east of that river, and 
upon the report of this delegation, a treaty 
was ultimately made, providing for the ex- 
tinguishment of the Indian titles to al 
lands within the limits of the. State of 
Mississippi; a policy by which, not only 
the perishing consequences to the Indians, 
of a near connection with a white popula- 
tion have been avoided, but they have re- 
ceived in fair and willing exchange, a 
country, suitable for their purposes, unex- 





ceptionable in every’ respect, and secured 
to them by the most ample and solemn 
sanctions; they have received pay for 
their former improvements—been trans- 
ported to their new homes free of cost— 
and aided, protected, and encouraged ever 
since their removal; in fine, tested by 
time, it has proven itself a policy which 
has effectually tended to the preservation, 
improvement and happiness of the In- 
dians; while it has relieved one of eur 
finest sister States from an inexpressible 
embarrassment, and left her free t> per- 
form, as she has done, and is nobly doing, 
her part in the maintenance of Southern 
rights, privileges and preferment. 

His sagacity was shown on another oc- 
casion during his senatorial career. In 
1803, the United States acquired Louisiana, 
and with it an open question of bounda- 
ries for that vast province. On the side of 
Mexico upon the west, and of Florida 
upon the east, this question was to be set- 
tled with the King of Spain; on the north | 
and northwest, with the King of Great 
Britain. In 1818, it was settled with 
Spain, by our acquiring Florida—taking a 
boundary on the west which gave away 
Texas. The acquisition of Florida was a 
desirable object, and had been long proper- 
ly sought; but the treaty by which it was 
accomplished, has. been regarded as a 
great oversight on the part of the Southern 
States. In the strong language of Colonel 
Benton—“ The new boundary, besides cut- 
ting off Texas, dismembered the Valley of 
the Mississippi, mutilated two of its no- 
blest rivers, brought a foreigh dominion 
(arid it non-slaveliolding) to the neighbor- 
hood of New Orleans, and established a 
wilderness barrier between Missouri and 
New Mexico—to interrupt their trade, sep- 
arate their inhabitants, and shelter the 
wild Indian depredators upon the lives and 
property of all who undertook to pass 
from one to the other.” Mr. John Quincy 
Adams, Secretary of State, was the negoti- 
ator and ostensible author of this treaty ; 
but he afterwards stated on the floor of the 
House of Representatives, that in fixing 
the boundary, he had been govered by the 
yote of a majority of Mr. Monroe's cabi- 
net, who were Southern men. . The treaty 
was signed on the anniversary of the birth 
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of Washington, was sent to the Senate the 
same day, and unanimously ratified the 
next day, with the general approbation of 
the country, and the warm applause of the 
newspaper press. It is interesting at this 
day to advert to the reasons of Mr. Monroe, 
a Southern President, and the majority of 
his cabinet, Southern men, for pursuing 
such a policy. What were they? There 
was a repugnance, we are told, in the 
eastern portion of the Union, [New Fug- 
land,] not merely to territorial aggrandize- 
ment:in the South and Southwest, but to 
the consequent extension of slavery in 
those quarters; and, to allay that repug- 
nance, and prevent the slavery extension ques- 
tion from becoming a test in Presidential 
elections, Southern men, in acquiring Florida, 
gave away Texas—refusing, absolutely, to in- 
clude within our limits as much territory as 
Spain offered!* Theugh the treaty was 
ratified with such unanimity on our side, 
Spain hesitated, delayed, and finally suf- 
fered the time limited for the exchange of 
ratifications, to expire. New negotiations 
were then entered upon, which resulted 
in the ratification by Spain of the former 
treaty ; but this not being within the time 
wriginally prescribed, it became necessary 
to submit it again to the American Senate, 
which was done in the session of 1820-21. 
It was ratified a second time, and almost 
unanimously, but not quite, four votes be- 
ing given against it, and all by Western 
Senators. In the meantime, Mexico, (of 
which Texas was an integral part,) ceased 
to belong to Spain. She proclaimed her 
independence, repulsed all Spanish author- 
ity, and continued successfully to resist.the 
mother. country; in consequence of which 
no Spanish .commissioners could go to 
Texas to join those of the United States 
in running and making the new boundary. 
The government of the United States then 
undertook to establish the boundary with 
Mexico herself. This was done by treaty 
in the year 1828, adopting the boundaries 
previously agreed vpon with Spain. Upon 
the question of ratifying the treaty with 
Mexico, enly three Senators voted in the 


* Mr. Preston said of this act—“ We 
threw away a gem that would have bought 
ten Floridas.” 





negative, namely : Colonel Benton, of Mis” 
souri, Judge William Smith, of South Car- 
olina, (afterwards tendered an appointment 
on the Supreme Court by Mr. Van Buren,) 
and Judge Ellis, of Mississippi. This 


Texas was the country which the United 
States got back in 1848, at the expense of 
a war and a hundred millions of dollars. 


The celbrated Sunday Mai! Report, of the 
committee on Post-Offices and Post Roads, 
to which had been referred various peti- 
tions remonstrating against the transporta- 
tion and delivery of the mails on the Sab- 
bath, was made while Judge Ellis was a 
member of that committee. The report 
was presented by Col. R. M. Johnson, as 
chairman, but it was written by Amos 
Kendall—though the leading ideas were 
suggested by Mr. Calhoun, and it was revi- 
sed and corrected by the Rev. Mr. Brown, 
a clerk in one of the departments, who 


was a man of talents and a good writer. 
. 
Great issues, as we have said, were be- 


fore the country, when he was in the Sen- 
ato. The national legislation was danger- 
ously complicated by some of them, bring- 
ing the two parts of the double system, 
State and Federal, into serious disagree- 
ment, and threatening to compromise their 
harmonious action. It is not to be expect- 
ed that any man, however conscientious, 
exact and careful in the performance of 
public duties, could pass through such a 
period without heated opposition and 
strong criminatign. Judge Ellisexperienced 
his share of partisan enmity and aspersion. 
He was especially brought into almost con- 
stant variance with the last of his col- 
leagues, the Hon. George Poindexter, who. 
having been successively Delegate, Repre- 
sentative, Governor and Senator of Miss- 
issippi, had much influence at home, and 
being a man of decided talents, skillful in 
debate, and well versed in politics, had a 
coiresponding influence with the opposi- 
tion party, to which he belonged, in Con- 
gress. Nevertheless, Judge Ellis, on his 
retirement, was welcomed by many grati- 
fying manifestations of respect and confi- 
dence, among those who knew him best. 
A public meeting, said to have been the 
most numerous and respectable that had 
ever been witnessed on a similar occasion 
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in Natchez, was held there, at which such 
gentlemen as Fontaine Winston, Esq., the 
Lieutenant-Governor, Col. Chotard, Mr. R. 
M. Gaines, Capt. J. B. Nevitt, Dr. Cart- 
wright and others, were appointed “a com- 
mittee of congratulation, to wait upon 
Judge Ellis, to convey him the sentiments 
of this meeting, to shake him by the hand, 
and to bid him welcome to the State which 
he alone has truly represented in the Sen- 
ate, to assure him of the high estimation 
entertained for him, by a large majority of 
his constituents; to express their entire 
approbation of his political course in the 
Senate ; to inform him that his political 
friends have not forsaken him, but that his 
independence, firmness, and political in- 
tegrity, amidst the storms of faction, which 
raged around him, have drawn them closer 
to him; and Jikewise, toinvite htm to par- 
take of a public entertainment at as early 
a day as would suit his convenience.” At 
the public entertainment subsequently giv- 
en, the regular toast proposed in his honor, 
was in these words: “Our distinguished 
guest, the Hon. Powhatan EWis—lIn private 
life, of spotless reputation; in public life, 
an able and faithful representative in the 
councils of the Republic. We say to him 
in sincerity and truth— Well done, thou good 
and faithful servant, receive the reward due 
to fidelity, from faithful Mississippians.” 

One of his traits as a public man, ought 
not to be passed in silence. While ne cov- 
eted high-toned, honorable popularity, and 
received the plaudit, ‘* well done thou good 
and faithful servant,” as a recompense for 
the honest performance of duty more high- 
ly appresiated by him than any other 
earthly consideration, no man of equal 
prominence ever perhaps vexed the pub- 
lic less with his own praise, or used the 
newspapers less as heralds of his move- 
ments and actions, 

Judge Ellis’s first mission to Mexico 
was one of more than usual delicacy and 
importance- Mr. Edward Livingston, no 
less distinguished as a diplomatist than a 
jurist, who had then but recently returned 
from France as Envoy, aud who from hav- 
ing been Secretary of State, and previously 
a Senator, was well acquainted with the 
foreign relations of the country, in a letter’ 
which he wrote to Judge Ellis, expressed | 





the opinion that it was the most important 
of all the missions of the United States, at 
that day. Commenciag immediately after 
the batthe of San Jacinto, which had re- 


sulted in the defeat of the Mexican army a 


and the capture of General Santa Anna, 
their general-in-chief, and the President of 
their Republic, when the whole Mexican 
mind was poisoned with hatred toward the 
government and people of the United 
States, it was no easy task to soothe that 
irritation, avertnew aggressions and inju- 
ries, ond at the same time secure payment 
for many claims, amounting to nearly two 
millions of dollars, and satisfaction for nu- 
merous insults, which had long formed the 
subject of correspondence between the 
two govornments. Gen. Jackson did not 
forget on this occasion, his cardinal princi- 
ple of foreign policy,to ask only what is 
right, and submit to nothing wrong. Un- 


der his instructions, a demand was finally ° 


made in the most*formal manner, for the 
adjustment of all pending questions, which 
not having been complied with in a given 
length of time, Judge Ellis withdrew from 
Mexico, bringing the archives of the Le- 
gation with him. Mexico having subse- 
quently made satisfaction for the insults 
complained of, and sent a special Minister 
to Washington, who entered inta a treaty 
providing for the payment of all claims of 
citizens of the United States, Judge Etlis 
went out upon his second mission, which 
in its turn became complicated, not only by 
repeated occaszons for new demands of a 
similar nature, but also and especially be- 
cause of the famous Santa Fe expedition. 
From the beginning to the end, however, 
he omitted no opportunity and relaxed no 
effort to obtain the good will of our neigh- 
bor, protect our natfonal respectability, and 
secure us from designed aggression—and 
it is believed that the United States have 
rarely had a Minister abroad who com- 
manded more fully than he did, the re- 
spect and esteem, not less of the govern- 
ment to which he was accredited, than of 
the government whose agenthe was. His 
conduct and his correspondence were 
equally marked by firmness, dignity, cout- 
tesy, and the strictest regard to justice and 
propriety. 

The amount of labour, in the Legation 
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st Mexico, was excessive; yet it was per- 
formed with an assiduity, system and 
thoroughness which elicited the commen- 
dation of the Department and of the Com- 
riission constituted for the adjudication of 
vlaims under the Convention of April, 
1839; the Commissioners, on the part of 
the United States, being Governor Marcy 
f New York, and Judge Rowan of Ken- 
eacky, and the accomplished linguist and 
scholar, Mr. Alexander Dimitry, now of 
this city, being their Secretary. 

It is curious to speculate upon the con- 
sequences of the conduct of a single indi- 
vidual. Judge Ellis was tendered the ap- 
pointment of Charge d’ Affaires to Mexico, 
about the first of April, 1835, to succeed 
'M{r. Butler, who had asked and obtained 
leave to return home. Texas had then 
only reached the confines of that struggle 


t 
in arms which resulted in her separate) 


‘independence. 





man should return te Mexico, it would be 
entirely agreeable to him that such an ar- 
rangement should be made. Mr. Butler 
arrived in Washington not long after this 
conversation, and upon his suggesting that 
he was on the eve of completing a treaty 
which had cost him much trouble, it was 
deemed proper to authorize his immediate 
return, with a view to its completion. Mr. 
Butler sperit some time with his friends in 
South Carolina, and when he started on 
his return to Mexico, instead of proceeding 
by the usual! southern route from New 
Orleans to Vera Cruz, travelled overland 
in a private conveyance, from Arkansas to 
the city of Mexico, a journey of 1400 miles, 
passing through Texas, without the Gov 
ernment at Washington having the least 
intimation of his purpose to do so. It is 
probable that he wished merely to satisfy 
himself, by personal observation and asso- 


The revolutionary spirit | ciation, of the true condition of affairs in 


had, indeed, three years previously, shown | Texas, and the value of that territory, 
itself in the affairs of Anahuac and Ve- which he knew his Government desired 
Jasco, and other proceedings, on the part;to acquire. However this may be, much 
ef the colonists, hostile to the Mexican precious time was thus lost. General Cos 
Government. But tranquility had been | had not only then set out, at the head of a 
apparently restored by the election of large body of disciplined troops, to enforce 
General Santa Anna te the Presidency, and | the decrees of the National Congress, under 
the supposed triumph with him of the ‘the orders of Santa Anna, but news of the 
Constitution of 1824. Colonel Austin was|action at Gonzales, and the capture of 


then in the city of Mexico, charged with 
the presentation of the memorial of the 
Convention of San Felipe, peaceably urg- 
ing the constitutional right of Texas to be 
zdmitted into the Confederacy as a State 
separate from Cohahuila. 
more than six months before the appoint- 
ment of a “ Committee of Safety” in Texas, 
before any of those “Texas meetings” 
were held in the United States for the 
purpose of providing help for those who 
were regarded as brothers though residing 
beyond our national boundary, and before 
the first battle was fought, at Gonzales, in 
wpport of State sovereignty, and against 
centralism and the despotic power of Santa 
Anna. 

In a conversation with the President 
and Secretary of State, (Mr. Forsyth,) soon 
after the appointment was tendered him, 
Judge Ellis suggested that if, after the 
arrival of Mr. Butler, it should appear to 
them desirable or proper that that gentle- 


In short, it was 





Goliad, which preceded the surrender of 
Cos at San Antonio de Bexar, must have 
reached the capital about the time that 
Mr. Butler arrived there. Worse than this. 
During the month of March, 1835, an act 
had passed the Congress of Cohahuila and 
Texas, providing for the’ sale of the enor- 
mous quantity of four hundred leagues of 
the public domain, to a small company of 
private adventurers, at a price grossly dis- 
proportioned to its true value. The law, 
it is believed, originated in fraud, and the 
Congress was shamefully imposed upon by 
those who obtained its enactment. The 
Mexieans, always suspicious, took up the 
impression that Mr. Butler was concerned 
in this transaction, and that the object of 
his journey through Texas was both as an 
adventurer, to look after his interest in 
lands, and an emissary, to instigate revo- 
lution. His influence, as a diplomatic 
representative of the United States, was 
of course atan end. Who shall say that 
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if Judge Ellis had gone ont as was in- 
tended in the early Spring, under the in- 
structions which General Jackson was pre- 
pared to give, and did afterwards give, 
authorizing the negotiation for a boundary 
“from the eastern bank of the Rio del 
Norte to the thirty-seventh degree of lati- 


tude, thence along that ‘parallel to the| 


Pacific,” and placing at his disposal ten mil- 
lions of dollars for the purpose of satisfy- 
ing Mexico, he might not have obtained 
from the sagacious, avaricious, unscru- 
pulous Hero of Tampico—in the then 





evitably tend to excite and foment, in thi, 
country, an acerbity of feeling against 
Mexico, which would be much more apt 
to defeat the supposed objects of those 
punishments than if the offenders were to 
have a fair trial, and, if then eonvicted, 
were to be punished in some proportion to 
their offences. 

This course, on the part of the Minister, 
did not fail to make its proper impression 
upon the Mexican Government,—ard ac: 
cordingly. soon after the arrival of the 
prisoners in Mexico, when Judge Ellis had 





exhausted condition of the Mexicam trea-' an audience for the purpose of presenting 
sury—the cession of that gréatly coveted his le.ter of recall, the President, Genénral 
region—thus bringing intothe Union Texas, Santa Anna, as a te:timonial of respect, 
which had been given away, and all West,;and an acknowledgment of the friendly 
ef the Rio Bravo, including Upper Cali-; sentiments inspired by his course, especi- 
fornia! ally in reference to the Santa Fe prisoners, 

A conspicuous proof of his firmness and | placed in his hands an order for the liber- 
justice was given on the occasion of the ation of a number of those unfortunate 
capture of the Santa Fe expedition. Upon, men. Among those thus liberated were 
the facts before him, he came to the con-| _ Franklin Coombs, a son of General Leslie 
clusion that this expedition was a military ' Coombs, of Kentucky, and George Wilkins 


and hostile iavasion of Mexico, and that Kendall, the well-known editor, author and - 


those citizens of the United States who traveller, of New Orleans. 

had taken part in it, had no right to claim! Judge Ellis’ residence, in the superb city 
the protection of their Government. He, of Montezuma, was attended with much 
therefore, refused to make any demand interest, social and political. He witness- 
upon the Mexican Government in their be- ed more than one of those revolutions, dis- 
half. This gave rise to grievous com- orders, and strifes, which have contributed 
plaints on the part of the sufferers. and to so largely to deprive our sister Republic of 
a great clamor among their friends and that peace and happiness, truth and jus- 
others in the United States. His sympa-jtice, religion and piety,” without which 
,thies were, indeed, strongly enlisted for there can be no solid safety, honor or wel- 
the sufferers; he knew some of them per- fare for any people. During the pronunci- 
sonally, and entertained friendship for the amento of the Federalists, in July 1840, he 
families and friends of others; and he was placed in an embarrassing position. 
liberally contributed, of his private means, The troops under Urrea, belonging to the 
for their comfort and relief, and officially,’ garrison, at midnight, took possession of 
and unofficially, used his utmost endea-| the Palace, surprised the guard, and made 
vors to mitigate the severity of their treat-| the President, General Bustamente, a pri- 
ment. In particular, he urged upon the) soner. The President's private secretary, 
Mexican Government, that while the | Col. Alexander Yhary, a Greek by birth,— 
Government of the United States was dis-| who had entered Mexico with Mina’s ex- 
posed to maintain, with strict fidelity, ami-| pedision, in 1817, long suffered imprison- 
cable relations with the Mexican Republic,! ment in the loathsome dungeons of San 
and would not attempt -to screen from: (Suan de Ulloa, and fought gallantly on va- 
merited punishment any of their citizens, rious occasions as an officer in the Mexican 
who might be guilty of an infraction of the! service,—was a frequent visitor at the 
jaws intended to preserve those relations, house of the American minister, and came 
yet that summary, sanguinary, or undue/|to be regarded by him asa personal friend. 
punishment of either Texans or citizens of, Making his escape from the palace, at the 
the United States, in Mexico, would fisted the president was arrested, knowing 
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that there prevailed on the part of the in- 
surgents, a feeling of jealousy and vindic- 
tiveness towards him asa foreigner, and 
wholly at loss to determine what to do in 
the sudden and unexpected dilemma which 
then presented itself, he determined to ask 
the pretection of the flag of the United 
States. It seemed buta repetition of the 
memorable incident in Mr. Poinsett’s mis- 
sion, when Madame Yturrigaray, flying be- 
fore Zavala’s troops, implored him to pro- 
tect her: and as in that case, so in this, 
the protection was promptly and generous- 
ly given. The captive president was re- 
leased on the second day, and the day fol- 
lowing was rejoined by his faithful secye- 
tary; and after twelve days’ fighting, they 
returned to their apartments in the palace, 
the public tranquility having been restored. 
After this incident, the president frequent- 
ly came, attended by Col. Yhary, to visit 
Judge Ellis in a friendly and informal 
manner. 


The diplomatic corps at that day in Mex- 
ico, consisted of Mr. Patkenham, the Eng- 
lish minister, who was afterwards in Wash- 
ington; Baron de Cyprey, the French min- 
ister, who had succeeded Baron Defaudis, 
whose demands brought out the squadron 
under Admiral Baudin and the Prince de 
Joinville; Baron Von Gerolt, now and for 
a number of years past Prussian minister 
in Washington ; Baron de Norman, Belgi- 
an; and Don Angel Calderon de la Barea, 
of Spain, twice minister at Washington, 
whose talented and very accomplished 
wife has given so pleasing a description of 
“ Life in Mexico, during a residence of two 
years in that country.” Mr. Brantz Mayer 
was, fur one year, Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Legation, and inscribed his book, which 
he afterwards wrote, entitled “ Mexico as 
it Was and as it Is,” to his friend, Judge 
Ellis. Among the often received and ac- 
ceptable guests of our minister, were Mr. 
William Maclure, in early life a resident 

‘of this city, afterwards a confidential agent 
and correspondent of Mr. Jefferson, in Eu- 
rope, and honorably known as long the 
President and Benefactor of the Academy 
of National Sciences, at Philadelphia, Dr. 
Antommarchi, the surgeon who was cho- 
sen by Cardinal Fesch to attend upon Na- 
poleon, at St. Helena, who was present at 





his death, and opened his body after death ; 
and Mr. Egerton, an English artist—a 
landscape painter, of eminence, who was 
murdered in the most horrid manner, with 
his lovely young English bride, as they 
were taking an evening walk from their 
pretty residence at Tacubaya. 

In stature, Judge Ellis was six feet, two 
inches; he weighed about two -hundred 
and ten pounds. His limbs were well pro- 
portioned, his carriage and- manner eleva- 
ted; his whole deportment dignified and 
comely; his features regular, forehead ex- 
pansive, and head finely developed. Mrs. 
Trollope, in gr “ Black Book,” pronounced 
him “the handsomest man in Congress.” 
Certainly, in his diplomatic uniform, and by 
the side of the Mexicans, who are gene- 
rally small, he Wasa remarkably fine look- 
ing man. Without laying too much stress 
upon mere appearance, however, we may 
say, that being commanding in person, 
habitually attentive to dress, and scrupu- 
lous in the observance of the established 
forms of polite society, there was displayed 
in him a union of dignified complaisance 
and kindness at once pleasing and refined. 

In the year 1833, he was married .to 
Miss Eliza Rebecca Winn, of Washington, 
D. C., daughter of Mr. Timothy Winn, for- 
merly a purser in the United States Navy. 
Her mother was a daughter of Benjamin 
Gasker Dulany, of Shuter’s Hill, near Alex- 
andria, Virginia, and a sister of the late 
Commodore Bladen Dulany of the U. S. 
Navy. He had only two children—a son, 
who died in infancy, and a daughter, now 
surviving him. The death of his wife in 
the Spring of 1835, was one of the reasons 
which induced him to consent to go abroad. 
She possessed rare beauty, grace, and ac- 
complishment, united with singular sweet- 
ness of temper, and a highly cultivated 
taste. The late Major James Gibbon, a 
great admirer of female beauty, on seeing 
her at a bridal entertainment given to her 
in this city, remarked, that she was the 
most lovely woman he had ever seen— 
except his mother. 

While greatly devoted to the State of his 
adoption, in which he so long resided, and 
which gave him so many proofs of confi- 
dence and approval, he nevertheless, at all 
times, turned with peculiar love to his na- 
tive soil. To breathe the bracing air of 
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Piedmont, Virginia, to drink the pare, cool, 
delicious water of the spring from which 
he drank when a boy, to Jook upon the 
inountain slopes of the Tobacco Row, and 
the Blue Ridge, where he had often camp- 
ed in deer hunt, was an exquisite relish 
andenjoyment. One of the subjects which 
most interested him a few months previ- 
ous to his death, was an effort to acquire 
the old homestead ‘of his father and his 
grand-father, which, to his great regret, 
some years since, passed out of the family. 
He thought to make it a resting-place for 
himself the balance of his days. Alas! 
life, its homes and its scenes, on this side 
of the grave, are closed to him for ever. 

The departed we cannot recall ; but we 
may preserve his memory; and it will be 
well if, in many respects, we follow his 
example. Itis no mean epitaph to write 
of one who was forty-five years a public 
man, that he was.virtuous—that whenever 
tried, he proved himself a safe depositary 
of trust and power—that from the day he 
assumed the responsibilities of a man, 
even to that when the shadow of death 
yas flitting before his eyes, hé was in all 
lis conduct firm, courteous, -honorable,— 
' and that while in ability he claimed not to 
rank with many of his iltustrious cotempo- 
raries, there was, perhaps, not one of them 
whose respect he did not command in a 
high degree, and who would not say of 
him, “ honor and gratitude to the man who 
has performed his whole part in life with 
credit to himself, his friends and his coun- 
try.” 

Ricumonp, Va., March 25th, 1863. 


en HORS OO ee 
MEMORY. 


BY TENELLA. 


Wandering on“the shores of Mem’ry,. 
Gathering up the fragments, cast 

By the surging waves of feeling 
From the ocean of the past. 

Here a shell, and there a pebble, 
With its edges worn away 

By the rolling of the waters, 
By the dashing of the spray. 


Some lie smooth and many-tinted 
High upon the glis.ening sand, 
Others sharp, and freshly scattered, 

Wound when taken in the land. 





Here are wrecks of by-gone treasures 
Garnered in our early years, 

Gathered now from hidden caverns 
Crusted with the salt of tears. 


Every hope.and every sorrow 
That the heart hath ever known, 
Vessels launched in youth’s bright hour, 
On this shadowy beach are thrown ; 
Here are pleasure-boats that glided 
O’er smooth waters for a while, 
There rich argosies of feeling, 
Freighted with a tear or smile. 


Joy that vanished e’re ’twas tasted 
Is but sea-weed wet with spray, 
Eagerly we seek to grasp it— 
Lo, its beanties fade away. 
Floating in the distant Future 
It was dipped in rainbow dyes, 
But upon the sands of Mem’ry, 
Now in tangled masses lies. 


Here are wrecks of early friendships 
Living only in the Past; 

Vessels which were far too fragile 
To withstand Life’s cutting blast. 

By them nobler barques are lying— 
Barques that weathered every gale, 

Till on death their life-boats shattered 
These were never known to fail. 


Rousd about are fragments lying 
Of the cargoes which they bore, 
And on each tlese words are graven, 
“Friend we’ve only gone before.” 
Oh it gives both pain and pleasure 
‘ To believe that when we die 
Shattered on the sands of Mem’ry 
We in loving hearts shall lie. 


Epitor’s Table. 


The pressure of interesting articles in 
the present number of the MEssENGER 
leaves but scant space for editorial matter. 
This is so good a thing for our readers, that 
we shall repress that disposition to mur- 
mur which writers, as well as speakers, feel 
whenever they are debarred the exquisite 
pleasure of boring -people,—promising, 
however, in our next issue to admiuister a 
double dose to our victims. “Nothing shall 
prevent the execution of this threat except 
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another pressure of timely and agreeable | 


contributions. To them we will always 
yield, in the full confidence that every in- 
telligent reader will secretly thank us for 
so dome. . 





Weare on the road to peace, beyond all 
doubt. Less than a’year ago, it was as 
much as a man’s life at the North was 
werth to whisper peace. Now large peace 
meetings are held in the public squares of 
New York. This is unequivocal evidence 
of progress, toward a cessation of bhostili- 
ties And what is best about this progress 
is thatit was brought about by no diplom- 
acy, no intrigue, no Oily-Gammonism of any 
sort, but by plain, honest, straightforward 
fighting. Look at the facts. 

The Winter, the pet season for Yankee 
fighting, and half the Spring are past and 
gone- During that time the enemy has 
assailed ail our strong points and many of 
our weak ones, and they have been almost 
invariably repulsed. At Fredericksburg, 
Vicksburg, Port Hudson, Fort Pemberton. 
Fort McAllister, and last, but by no means 
least, at Charleston, they have been shame- 
fully beaten. Time was when they thought 
themselves invincible on water, and their 
successes inclined us to agree with them. 
But of late. their water failures have been 
pre-eminently lamentable. That at Charles- 
ton was farcical. , 

The Summer is at. hand, and heretofore 
the Summer has proved the lucky season 
for the Confederates. We have reason to 
believe that it will prove so hereafter. Our 
Generals. ovr soldiers, our authorities, are 
all disposed to avail themselves of the 
coming lucky season; and if the fighting 
be only equal to that displayed in the bat- 
tles before Richmond, the first frost of the 
autumn of °63 will not be whiter than the 
flag the subjugation party in Yankee land 
will ke holding out to the South. Peace 

‘may then be delayed, but there will bea 
cessation of hostilities. The land will re- 
pose, the crops will be gathered, and in 
good time, when the preliminaries have 
been arranged, the glad shout of indepen- 
dence will resound -from the Potomac to 
the Rio Grande. “ Hard fighting and a 


plenty to eat,” should be our motto for the 
next six months. 


As to the fighting, there 





can be no question; the soldiers will see 
to that; as to the eating, let those who stay 
at home see to it, for the sake of the sol- 
dier, if not for their‘own sakes. If five or 
six millions of people, inhabiting as fertile 
a land as the sun shines on, will not lay 
up enough to feed their soldiers bountiful- 
ly, then these five or six millions ought not 
to be protected by the soldier. 





The Magnolia under its new title “Tue 
Maenouia Werkty,” presents a greatly im- 
proved appearance. Its size has also been 
doubied. Among its contributors are somé 
of the brightest minds of the Confederacy, 
and its “ make up” displays very decided 
taste. Its present Editor was for many 
years associated with the Petersburg Er- 
press, and in his particular department 
showed abilities which have never been 
surpassed in this, if in any other State. 





Tue Sovutserx InLustratep News con- 
tinues to prosper. Its cireulauon is now 
something enormous fora paper of its class 
in the South. We could wish its Editors 
would pay less attention tothe Theatre 
and more to the illustrations. Notthat we 
complain of the quality of its cuts, which 
are as good as the ink and paper of the 
times permit, but in a professedly illustra- 
ted paper the literary matter should be 
subordinate to thé pictures. The best ar- 
ticles of the best writers will not insure 
success half so quickly or so certainly asa 
plenty of even mediocre pictures. 





Some congratulatory lines to Brother 
Joknathan, on the dictatorship of Abe 
Lincoln 


BY J. I. B., OF RICHMOND. 


Ob, Jonathan! you little thought, when 
all your hills and vales, 

Rang with the cheers for “Honest Abe,” 
the splitter of the rails, 

That “Honest Abe” would take his axe 
and whittle out a throne, — 

And while you fought for Southern slaves, 
would make you all his own; 

That while you shouted for the war, and 
spoke of hempen collars, 

That war would fall so heavy on your 
dear ‘ Almighty Dollars.” 
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You filled the world with brags and boasts , “ Unhappy! You were drunk on ides 


of war-like preparation: 

But youto be a conscript now, beats all 
your “ Calkilation.” 

The South still stands with dinted shield, 
but with a dripping blade, 

While weak -and weary of the strife, you 
wish the storm were stayed, 

But Abe’s splay foot is on your throat; 
you’ve given him power to choke— 

Now pour your blood’and spend your gold. 
He loves a little joke. 

You didn’t “guess” that you yourself would 
know tow thraldom feels, 

You didn’t “calkilate” on debt, or dream 
about bastiles, 

Nor to hear you orphans ery, nor see yout 
wicdow’s fireless hearth, 

or see yourself the scorn, the scoff, the 

laughter of the earth. 

Now you must bow to such 2 shied § 
swan, it beats all natur,” 

That honest Abe, your puppet once, should 
now be your Dictator. 

But crouch to him—you cowered at the 
British Lion’s growl, 

Then cast you down upon the dust end 
gnash your teeth and huw!t! 

Howl, not because your once proud flag 
has trailed in Southern mud, 

Nor that the very land is red with rivulets 
of blood. ° 

How! not with rage and envy at the South 
Victorious still, 

Nor o’er your dead that moulder on its 
every swamp and hili; 


you were drunk on Monday, you're drunk 


now, and you ain’t happy. What more do 
you want? Do you want to bea Hangel?” 
—Daily Telegraph. 


CURIOUS CIRCUMSTANCE. 


Mr. John Davies, of Jordanston Moun- 
tain, near Tenby, bas a cow upon which a 
most successful operation was performed 
last week. It ap ears that the cow hai 
been unwell for the last two years, and not- 
withstanding her being medically treated 
during that period, she gradually feil away 
in flesh. Latterly, however, a lump was 
observed to be growing just behind the 
e.bow, and on Saturday week a farrier was 
sent for, who at once decided upon cutting 
open the lump, which he accordingly did, 
and extracted “therefrom a large two- 
prongéd table fork without a handle. There 
is no doubt this was the cause of her sicx- 
ness, and which she must have swallowed 
about two years since. She appeass now 
to be doing well.—Carmarthon Journal, 





AN ORIGINAL LOVE STORY. 


He struggled to kiss her. She struggied 
the same 

To prevent him, so bold and undaunted ; 

But as smitten by lightning, he heard her 
exclaim, 

“ Avaunt, sir!’ and off he avaunted. 


But when he returned, with the fiendishes 
laugh, 
Showing clearly that he was affronted, 
And threatened by main force to-carry her 





But broken laws and squandered gold, dis- 
aster and misrule, 
Ay, howl, tlifat e’er so “ cute a tien" ’ was 
“sich a tarnal fool !!” 


VERY UNHAPPY. 


We-can tell our readers a story hitherto 
unedited, and which we think will not be 
considered the less terrible for being gro- 
tesque. One Boxing-day, not very long 
AZO, a laboring man and his wife were 
overheard in violent aliercation in the 
street. The man was drunk, but he had 
arrived at the lachrymose stage of inebriety, 
and was sobbing piteously. “ What's the 
matter?” querulously asked his wife. “I 
—I—I'm so unhappy,” blubbered the hus- 
band. ‘“ Unhappy,’ the lady repeated, 


off. 
She cried “Don’t!” and the poor fellow 
donted. 


| When he meekly approached and got down 


at her feet, 
Praying loud, as before he had ranted, 
That she would forgive bim and try to be 
sweet, 
And said, “Can’t you!’—the dear gi:! 
re-canted. 


Then softly he whispered—“ How could 
you do so? 
I certainly thought [ was jilted ; 
But come thou with me; to the parson 
we'll go; 
Sey, wilt thou, my dear?” and she 
wilted, 








with a profound expression of contempt. | 
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Then gaily he took her to see her new 
home— 
A shanty by no means enchanted— 
“See! here we can live, no longer to 
roam ;” 
He said, “ Shan’t we, my dear?” So they 
shantied! 


Fraser’s MaGazing, for Feb’ry, contains 
a remarkable article, entitled “ Negroes 
and Slavery in the United States.” The 
author has strong Southern, or slave-hold- 
ing proclivities, and paints that “ peculiar 
institution” with glowing colours. Here 
are extracts which will afford our readers 
an insight to its general’character. 


A RICE PLANTATION. 


We accompany our venerable host, the 
patriarchal master, to the busy field, where 
he is greeted with looks and words, and 
gestures not only respectful, but affection- 
ate; and with something of the natural and 
honest pride which a loyal peasant of Eng- 
land feels on being visited in his cottage 
by the squire’s lady. We are struck with 
the fine physical condition of the negroes, 
with their laughing faces and merry voi- 
ces, as we see them engaged in.their light 
labour, thinly but modestly clothed; while 
here and there a bandsome and graceful 
figure startles us with the beauty of a 
bronze Venus or an ebony Apollo. On 
pointing outa fine young woman as the 
belle of the plantations, whose every mo- 
tion and attitude was an inpiration for a 
sculptor, the master remarked that “she 
was farmerly the best dancer on the estate; 
but that she had recently joined the Church, 
and given up dancing.” The labour of the 
rice plantation is light, and generally done 
by “ tasks ;” that is, each one has his day's 
work allotted to him; and, upon the estates 
we are now visiting, the more industrious 
hands finish their task by twelve or one 
o'clock in the day; or, if they continue to 
work through the day, their week’s work 
is done by the middle of the week. The 
rest of the time is theirown, which is usu- 
ally devoted to the cultivation of a small 
garden attached to each cabin; and the 
pigs, poultry, and vegetables which they 
raise are exclusively their own property, 
not by law, but by universal consent. 
_ These they sometimes sell to their masters, 
sometimes to their neighbours, or they take 
them to the nearest market town, and ex- 
change them for “luxuries.” The proceeds 
of these sales are seldom hoarded for the 
purpose of buying their own “ freedom,” 
but are generally spent in fine clothes, 





showy trinkets, gay bandannas, banjos, &c., 
&c. But they usually save enough of these 
independent earnings to enable them to 
make small presents on birth-days and fete 
days to the various members of their mas- 


‘}ter’s household ; and, on the occasion of a 


marriage of a young master or young mis- 
tress, the whole plantation rejoices in a 
“high holiday,” when there is no end of 
little gifts and good wishes. All these 
amenities and remembrances are recipro- 
cated. at new year’s and at the wedding 
feasts of the slaves. There are exception- 
al instances in all the Southern States of 
slaves becoming rich by a careful saving 
and profitable investment of their extra 
earnings, but who, iastead of using their 
capital to purchase their liberty, have vol- 
untarily lent the money to their owners to 
save them from bankruptcy. The slave 
who is well treated, asa general rule, will 
do anything to serve his master, and *will 
even sometimes die to save him! 


THE COTTON FIELD. 


Much might here be said of the wonder- 
ful inventions connected with the manu- 
facture—of spinning jennies, power-looms, 
cotton gins, and steam presses; buta more 
important question is before us—the negro, 
under the “ accursed institution of slavery,” 
employed in the production of the great 
staple which keeps the mills of Manches- 
ter in motion, and the poor labourers of 
Lancashire from starvation. And whatdo 
we behold? Half-famished slaves driven 
to their,tasks by whips? On the contrary, 
we see them going cbeerfully to the field, 
not with sullen brows, but with laughing 
faces ; not like the miner to his hole, nor 
the operative w his mill, with sad steps 
and emaciated forms, scarcely earning 
enough from day to day to keep soul and 
body together; and when sickness comes, 
or work ceases, to be registered as “ pau- 
pers” and supported by charity. The prop- 
erty of the master is the savings bank of 
the slave; and he has the right to draw on 
it for a living when no longer able to work. 
After seeing the slaves engaged in all their 
various employments, in nearly all of the 
Southern States, the truth compels us to 
declare that we have never seen a blow 
struck upon the body of a slave, nor wit- 
nessed a single instance of physical suffer- 
ing caused by cruelty of treatment on the 
part of the master. On the cotton, as well 
as on the rice plantation, we find the ne- 
gro well fed, sufficiently clad, lightly task- 
ed, and generally looking comfortable and 
contented. If this assertion is contrary to 
the “ generally received opinion,” all we 
can say is, that the generally received 
opinion is an etroncous one; and that it 
has been produced by writers who have 
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drawn on their imagination for their facts, 
and whose logic is as false as their fictions. 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” bears no resem- 
blance to the real “ cabins” to be found on 
any Southern plantation ; while the villain 
of that romance could not live a single day 
in any town or Village of the South. 


A SLAVE COUPLE. 


We will now pay an evening visit to the 
“negro quarters,” and drop in for a mo- 
ment on Mr. Andrew Jackson Marshall 
and Mrs. Lucretia Victoria Marshall, who 
are rejoicing in the first blissful quarter of 
their honeymoon. We find thei sitting 
cozily without.“ company,” in their com- 
fortable cabin, with a little work-table be- 
tween them, the bride busily stitching at 
one of those small doll-like garments, 
which seem to afford the greatest possible 
pleasure to young brides of all complexions 
addicted jo needlework; while the happy 
husband grins and gazes in idle admiration 
at his new-made wife and the object of 
her delicate industry. They rise and salute 
the master with the most cordial and re- 
spectful deference—“ proud ob de honour 
ob de visit.” The cabin is new, and newly 
furnished by the wedded pair, whose 
united savings have enabled them to pur- 
chase for themselves comfortable chairs, a 
nice bed, and all the little utensils essen- 
tial to domestic comfort and economy. We 
see nothing here of the squalid destitution 
of an Irish “ shanty; encounter no smell 
of pig or whiskey; nothing of the rags, 
wretchedness, disease, and famine to be 
found in the huts and holes and caves of 
the beggars, paupers, and sometimeseeven 
the poor labourers of Ireland and even 
England. The slaves are never stinted 
in food, but are served with abundant 





“rations” of. meat and vegetables every 
day, “ hog and hominy” being the standard 
dish of the slave as well as the master, 
with hot coffee in the morning, and alf the 
various kinds of fruits in their season. In 
fine weather they generally take their 
meals in the open air; and breakfast and 
dinner, in the busiest time of the year, is 
usually sent to them in the field. In the 
summer season they are allowed an hour 
for breakfast, and from two to three hours 
for dinner. The women enjoy so higha 
degree of health from regular exercise, 
temperate living, and from their unre- 
strained mode of dress, that the functions 
of maternity lose much of their pains and 
perils. A month is allowed the mother 
for her “confinement;” but one often sees 
them with an infant in their arms, less than 
a week old, singing and dancing about the 
plantation, none the weaker, but all the 
merrier, for the precious burden they have 
borne. 


A LITTLE MOONSHINE. 


A learned lord, recently speaking on the 
salary attached to a rumoured appointment 
to a new judgeship, said it was all moon- 
shine. Lord Lyndhurst, in a dry, sarcastic 
way, remarked, “ May be so; but I havea 
strong notion that, moonshine though it be, 
you would like to see the first quarter of it.” 


_— » 


TO MY SOLDIER. 


“May God love thee, my beloved; may 
God love thee !” 


Warm from my bosom I send you this, 
* Deep in my heart these thoughts were 
nursed, 
And my lips have lovingly left a kiss 
On the words that will meet your dear 
eyes first. 


God and our country have claimed you 
from me, 
I mourn for your absence, but will not 
repine; 
For, wherever your gallant step may be, 
I know that your brave, true heart is 
mine. 


Softly I whisper your name as I kneel, 
Praying “ God love you! God shield you 
from harms! 
Sickness or wounds may.His tender hand 
heal ; em 
Soon may He give you back safe to my 
arms !” 


Darling, I love you! By night and by day 
Sending my heart through the distance 


,to you, 
For our country, her Flag, and My Sotpizr 
I pray— 
I love you, my darling! May God love 
you, too! 


e — 


“ Marriage,” said an unfortunate hus- 
band, “is the church-yard of love.” “And 
you men,” replied the not less unhappy 
wife, “are the grave-diggers.” 


An old toper, in a discussion with a 
temperance lecturer, triumphantly asked, 
“If water rots your boots, what effect must 





it have on the coats of you stomach ?” 
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WOMAN. 


Some ungdllant scamp, in the Atlanta 
Intelligencer, gives his views as follows, in 
regard to women, or rather the style of 
women he does and don’t prefer: 


Thin, spare made women, who look as 
though they lived on steel chips and saw 
filings, and whose salient points and bony 
angles, exhibit unapproachable turrets and 
bastions. are seldom generous. Selfishness 
and imperiousness characterize them. 
They represent the nondescript animal 
termed malicious gossip, and rare birds of 
raven wing and cypress shadows, they are. 
Births and funerals are luxuries to them. 

But commend me toa fat woman. Their 
broad faced, dimple cheeked, double 
chinned. waddling, ponderosity style; 
their yenial smiles and inimitable good 
humor, give constant promise of good 
cheer and the welcome disposition to 
laugh, and especiaily to feed you well. 

The lean, thin woman, ef moral surface, 
makes a good, cool, summer wife. ' 

The jolly, cheery, well-fed and warm- 
hearted, fat woman, makes a desirable 
winter wife. 

My choice is the golden mean, embon- 
point, dimpled cheeks, auburn hair, lus- 
cious eyes, not a beauty; easy going, intel- 
ligent, and one hundred and sixty pounds 
weight. 


THE YEAR OF NINES. 


The present year, 1863. presents some 
curious combinations in regard to the fig- 
ure nine. 


If you add the two first figures together, 
thus; I1x8—they equal 9. 

If you ‘add the last two, 6x3—they 
equal 9 

If you set the first two figures, 18, un- 
der 63, and add -them together, the result 
is 81, the figures of which added together, 
8x1, equal 9. 

If you substract the first two from 63, 
the remainder is 45, the figures of which, 
if added together, 4x5—9. 

If you divide the 63 by the 18, the oF 
tient is 3. with 9 remainder. 

If you multiply all the figures nips, 
1x8x5x3, the result is 144, the figures of 
which, 1x4x4—9. 

If you add all the figures of the year to- 
gether the sumis 8. and the sum 1x8—9. 

If you divide 1863 by 3, the quotient is 
621, and 6x2x1—9 

if you divide 1863 by 9, the quotient is 
207, and 2x0x7—9. 


If you divide 1863 by 23, the quotient is, 
§1, an.) 8x1—9. 

{f you divide 1863 by 69, the quotient is 
27, and 2x7—9. 

There are other similar results. 


SAM’S EXPERIENCE, 


Poor Sam was worried all the week 
With duns and threats of sueing, 
Until he fancied—so to speak— 

The duns were over-doing. 

Relieved that unto peace and rest 
God had devoted one day, 

He rigged himself out in his bess, 
And went to:church on Sunday. 

In this blest refuge Sam felt safe, 
When to his consternation 

“Pay what thou owest,” was the text, 
And this the application— 

Two hard faced elders took the plate 
And dunned the congregation. 


DEAD YANKEES vs. GUANO. 


You ask if dead Yankees, like garbage or 
guano, 

Won't make the ground rich where they 
mouilder? Oh, pshaw, no! 

In place of producing corn, clover «: 
wheat, . 

I~ immortal deception, they spring up in 
cheat. 

So thus you may know by this short apo- 
logue, 

Though a rogue still ingrain, there’s nc 
grain in the rogue; 

And if you hoped harvests from Yankee, 
you're wiser, 

For though fertile in lies, he is no ferti- 
lizer. 


ON AN ENTERPRISING FRIEND, 


WHO FAILED IN A BAKERY. 


Thomas has failed in every undertaking, 
He cannot even make his bread by baking. 


~ 


KING COTTON, 


Yes, Cotton is Kingpbut I oftentimes fea: 





The king he resembles is possibly—Les: 





